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POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WB BEV 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 








Recommended by the Faculty as a PR ee | ee eee nee be the heat » rhe mannyc 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our iepection, in the devres of 100 to 65. 


; 4 I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar mn make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Warrivmr, 


nutritious than that raised with | Reprised Debates tart bape 
| tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 

Yeast. 
. : . | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a | Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | ~ gets. Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 

9 oard ship. aes 

necessary for the Dough to stand! ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 


. .-. ¢ 7 yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. ! to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 











To make Bread.—To every pound of flowr add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Borwitox’s Baxine Powpgs, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then powr on gradually about ha/f a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Bakina PowpsE; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 6s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER, 
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CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Ireland, and to counteraa 
the efforts now being made ta pervert her teaching-on essential points of the Christian faith, or 
assimilate her Services to those of the Church of Rome. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY.THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCTATION. 


Tuer friends of the Church Association are probably not aware of its financial position, the work to be 
done, and the funds required.- TheG@uarantee Fund of £52,000 ligs efiabled th Cotincil to carry on with- 
out difficulty legal prosecutions and Parliamentary action, but this Find is appliéable to no other purpose. 

The duties, however, into which the Council have been Jed aré moré extensive, and in some respects more 
important, than the institution of Legal and Parliamentaty action. The Couneil found. the minds of a 
large body both of the Clergy and Laity of Eogland affected with Romish dogmas, through the books, 
catechisms, tracts, magazines, and newspapers of the Rittialistic party, the circulation of which has 
extended over a period of upwards of thirty years. 

Such a flood of Romish error can only be effectively met by the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, 
through suitable publications, through the use of the Press, and through an extensive agency ; and 
though much has been already done in establishing 130 branches, much more must be done; till Associa- 
tions are organized in all parts of England ; till Public Meetings are multiplied, and by Speeches, Tracts, 
Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made known to every one in England. So comprehensive a 
movement cannot be carried on without large expense, and it must be remembered that no part of the 
Guarantee Fund can be applied to these purposes. 

The contributions to their General Fund are at present quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 
The Council therefore earnestly appeal to their friends for increased funds to carry on with promptitude 
and vigour a work so essential to the preservation of our Reformed Church, which must fail of its full 
effect unless far larger sums are shiodé: at the disposal of the Council. 

JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, Chairman. 
. phe hd Vice-Chairman. 
14, Bucxrnenam Steger, : AS, Major, . 
February, 1870. W. C. PALMER, Captain, ‘ Secretaries. 








Subseriptions and Donations will be received by the Secretaries at the Office of the Association, 14, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C.; and at the Bankers,— Messrs. Barcuay, Bsvan, Trirtos, & Co., 54, Lombard Street; Messrs. Ransom & Co., 
2, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


THE THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


TREASURY OF LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 


Author of‘ How I Managed my House on £200.a Year,” “A House.and its Furnishing,” “ How I Managed my Children,” 
“Siz Cookery Cards, for instructing Servants in Cookery, designed for hanging in Kitchens.” 








THE Points of attraction in the Tarasuny oF LirgRaTuURE are the pure morality of its fiction and its high-class 


Literature and fine engravings. , 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


—in the second part of each number—is devoted to the requirements of Home Life, and embraces the following subjects : 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner Cookery, with requisite instructions on a simple, certain, and satisfactory 
method, suitable to all moderate incomes. 
Notes of New Books, Literature, and Art.—Pablic Opinion of Men about Women.—Private Opinion of Women 
about Men.—The Fashions, with Coloured and Plain Engravings.—Cut-out Patterns for Children’s Dresses.—Fancy 
Needlework, with beautiful Engravings, and lucid descriptions. 


A Column is devoted to each of the following subjects :— 

Gardening in its various branches,—Medical. Notices, including the uses of Herb Medicine.—Scientific Notices ef 
the Month.—Notes and Queries respecting the Origin of Obscure Phrases, Words, and Customs,—Column for 
Exchanges of Books, Photographs, Musie, &c., &.—On Dits and Facts of the Month, three columns.—Answers to 
Correspondents, 


A Page for the Vontributions of young Authors. 
Lonpon: PusiisHep By BEMRUSE & SONS, 21, Parernostzr Row. And of all Booksellers. 
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St) NS Ee LAG ee 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DESIGNED FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, FAMILY READING, AND READERS IN GENERAL, 


Conpuctep By W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


Recror oF St. Jamss’s, Lonpon; anp Epiror or “‘Goipren Hovrs.” 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


* SUNSHINE” is now so well known in every part of the world as a favourite companion for the 
leisure hours of old and young, that we need not describe it at any length. If you are among its 
subscribers we are sure you love it. If you have not yet seen it, we are very sorry for you, and our 
adyice is, “Go to the nearest bookseller, newsvendor, or railway bookstall, and say, ‘Please get me 
“SUNSHINE” every month from London,’ And when you have become a subscriber for 
‘SUNSHINE,’ then set to work among all your friends and neighbours, and persuade them to take 
it in monthly, too.” 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED FROM SOME OF OUR KIND CANVASSERS. 


*T have succeeded in obtaining, with your canvassing bills, twelve subscribers for Sunshine among the National 
School Children, and one for Golden Hours.” —A. L. O. L. 

“1 have dispersed them in different villages around me, and every month adds to my subscribers.” —B. P. 

“TI have introduced your magazines into our school, the number of both together being upwards of forty per 
month.” —Jouy 8. 

“A few more canvassing bills. As I am going for my holidays soon, I shall be able to distribute them.” 
—Berartrics M. B. 

“I am going into the country, and will try and canvass there.”"—T. W. R. 

“T have met. with t success: I have thirty-three subscribers for Sunshine, and I think this is very good for my 
first effort.” —Jamzs T. ‘ ; 

“T have now succeeded in selling forty-two of Sunshine and three of Golden Hours monthly.”—Joun W. L. 

“T have gained more than a dozen subscribers, and shall try this new year to gain more.”—James F. K. 

“T have gained only five regular subscribers, but hope to gain more. I am eleven years of age.”—Lizzre H. 

“My subseribers’ list is as follows :—Sunshine, from twenty-five to thirty-five; Golden Hours, from thirteen to 
seventeen. I have got nearly one toa bill. I hope to gain many more yet. One little girl I know, says she will 
canvass if I get her some bills, so if you will send me a tew I will give them to her. I shall do my very utmost to 
promote the sale of your magazines by taking them everywhere. I lent the numbers of Golden Hours to lots of 
people; they all like them, bnt I never feel satisfied unless they say dowuright they will take them in—I don’t like 
‘ perhaps.’ I gave our servant six bills to give away, and she got five subscribers.” EMELINE K. 


NEW STORIES FOR 1870. 


LINKS OF KINDNESS, 


A Story for Rich and Poor, Old and Young. By the Author of “ Archie Marston in Madeira.” 


BUSY BEE, 


A Deeply Interesting Story. By the Author of “ Daisy’s Fortune.” 


*,* These New Tales have been written on purpose for “SUNSHINE.” They commeneed in the 
January Number, and will be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings. 


PICTURE STORIES, 


This novel idea has greatly pleased and puzzled our young readers. Month by month the group 
of ten little Pictures has tasked their ingenuity, and furnished many of them with subjects for 
pleasant letters to the Editor. These letters have come to us by thousands, and given us plenty of 
work in reading them, but we have not grumbled, as we like to know that our friends are pleased. 
We intend to continue these Picture Stories during the New Year. 





GIFT-BOOKS. 
The Cheapest Christmas Presents, New Year's Gifts, or Birthday Offerings, are the Bound 


Volumes of “SUNSHINE.” ‘These may be had for the Years 1862-9, price, each, 1s. 6d., plain 
cloth ; 2s. 6d., extra cloth, gilt edges, 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA. 
The Eleventh Edition, thoroughly revised and almost re-written, has been rapidly exhausted. The Twelfth Editiom, 
printed on better paper, and more handsomely bound, is now ready. Price 7s. 6d. 


A BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA:; 





DICTIONARY OF EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, GEOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
SACRED ANNALS AND BIOGRAPHY, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


By the Rev. JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 


With Maps prepared expressly by W. and A. K. JoHNsToN, and numerous Pictorial Illustrations. 
“This new edition is not a mere re-issue, for the changes small and great are so numerous and important, that 
it might almost be called a new production.” —Eztract from the Author's Preface. 


LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN AND 


CO., 10, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 





NPAC BRAN as internai 


Styptic, being a new form of an old and 
valuable remedy, Gum Benzoin. 


A CERTAIN CURE for Chronic, Con- 
sumptive, or any other kind of Coven. 

In Cholera, Diarrhosa, and Dysentery, this medicine far 
surpasses any other, having a peculiar mechanical power 
of putting a sudden stop to wasting diseases. 

Prepared by Mr. PRICE, Consulting Chemist, 2, Lower 
Seymour Street, London, W., and sold by Chemists at 
1s. 134d. and 2s. "9d. per bottle. 

Proprietor of the True Oil of Horse-chestnuts, for 
rheumatic pains; and Dandelion and Camomile Pills, 
for indigestion. 









RIMMEL’S ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


Rimmel’s Vanda, a delicious perfume, 
extracted from a Javanese orchid, 2s. 6d. 
Floral Crackers, containing a scented flower, 
for Balls and Parties, 58. 6d. per dozen. 
Costume Crackers 3s. 6d. Rose Water 
Crackers, 28. RiMMEL’s Surprise Bouquet 
Fans, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d. 

DeraiteD List ON APPLICATION. 


RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128, Regent 
Street; ‘and 24, Cornhill. 








SPRING—SPRING—SPRING. 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


THE approach of spring indicates the necessity of 
medicine to purify the blood and strengthen the system 
against the effects of change of weather, and the advent 
of summer. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, being 
composed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, 
will be found the best epring medicine that csn be used. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 





LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


Ow 


- SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share, 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 
without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


OFFICES, 1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


FEw truths can present themselves more obviously to a 
contemplative mind than the necessity of precaution of 
disease at different seasons. When winter checks to a 
considerable extent the natural exhalements of the skin, 
an alterative is required to transfer the effete and offen- 
sive matters entirely from the body through some other 
channel. Holloway’s can confidently be recommended 
as the easiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this 
desirable end, without weakening the most delicate, or 
incommoding the most feeble. When, from frequent 
chills and impure air, the blood becomes foul, and the 
secretions sores these Pills present a ready and effi- 
cient means of cleansing the former, and correcting the 
latter, without interrupting any ordinary avocation. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. | 
aR « excruciating pain of Gout or Kheumatism is 
quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLain’s GOUT and RHEU MAT!O PILLS. 


They Tequire no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


Sold at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 


























BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. botties. Wholesale by Bascuay & Co. 
Sanezr & Son, Epwazps & Co., Newssry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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EURE 
LOVE WILL LABOUR. 


OR, 


BY HELEN 


CHAPTER XII.—CHARLIE’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Tue Kintulla party appeared to be in the 
highest spirits next morning at breakfast. 
Aunt Cary declared she never had enjoyed 
herself half so much in her life as she had last 
night, out on the point, looking at the fire- 
works and bonfires, and watching the servants 
and others dancing in the light of the flames. 
Blanche said she would “ give her eyes ” to see 
the whole thing over again; in short, every one 
seemed to be contented and pleased. 

Bell did not talk much; she never did when 
she was pouring out the tea, but she wore a 


cheerful look, and had a pleasant word to put | 


in now and then in answer to what the others 
were saying. 

Only Charlie seemed put out; he 
very much as if he were trying to be cross, 
and once when Lionel’s name was mentioned 
he called out and told the speaker to be quiet, 
he did not want to hear anything of Lionel; 
and then a string of abusive words rattled off 
his tongue, which every one knew he did not 
mean really to apply to the friend for whom he 
entertained a sort of hero-worship. 

“ Lionel is following in Stoat’s footsteps,” he 


cried, “ spoiling everybody’s sport, breaking up | 


our party; and,” he added, rising hastily, and 
knocking over his chair in his excitement, 
“ruining my prospects; Mr. Warburton, is it 
not abominable conduct, have you heard it ? ” 
for as yet Mr. Warburton had made no remark 
about it. 

“He is off by the early coach,” continued 
Charlie, “and advises me, indeed, to stay 
awhile longer here or at Strancally, instead of 
meeting him as we had settled, and going 
home together. Is the fellow mad? does he 


think I am going to stay at Strancally with- | 


out him P ”’ 

“ He cannot catch the early coach from Rock- 
corry,” observed Mr. Warburton. 

“T’m sure I don’t know whether he can or 
not,” replied Charlie, “but he says he will; 
here is the document,” and he produced from 
his pocket a scrap of paper with a few pencilled 
lines, which Lionel had left for him the evening 
before; “yes, he says he’ll catch the coach at 
the cross-roads.” 

** He’ll not do it,” said Mr. Warburton, who 


looked displeased and vexed ; he broke off the 
III. 


looked | 


KA: 


HAMILTON, 


conversation, and began about something else. 
It was plain something had crossed him as 
well as Charlie. None of the visitors thought, 
however, that Charlie’s ill-humour and Mr. 
Warburton’s displeasure had a common cause; 





nor did they imagine that it had to do with | 


any of their party, for Mr. Warburton, it was 


well known, bore half the cares of the barony 


upon his shoulders. 
But the words that her father had spoken 


came comfortingly to Bell, and she went on | 


repeating to herself, “ Louisa thinks he will 
return. Papa doesn’t even think he will go; ” 
and she went about her household duties as 
usual, and walked with her aunt in the garden, 


g | 


and mixed in all the morning occupations of 


her friends. 
she allow herself to go up once more to her 
own room, from whence she could have a full 
view of the bay and of the bathing-lodge, and 
as she went up-stairs she tried to think that 


| she did not expect to see the flag waving again 


upon its staff. 

It had been down in the morning when her 
first look had been directed thither ; but it had 
happened once before that Lionel had taken it 
down at night and had put it up again next 
day. She entered her room, and looked across 
the water. There it was, as in the morning, 
the bare staff without its decoration, and the 
punt lying high and dry upon the beach. The 
house itself looked tenantless and still, just as 
if some one were dead. 

“Oh, Lionel,” she called, and stretched her 
hands towards the place where he had been. 
“Come to me, Lionel, come to me.” But 
there was no Lionel there to hear, even if the 
breeze had borne her cry across the bay. 

The luncheon hour had arrived, still she did 
not leave her room, but stood and gazed as 
though some sign of life must come. Again, 
her father’s words arose within her mind, and 
“he'll not do it,” she kept on repeating to her- 
self. 

But there—that surely was a figure moving 
close in along the white shore wall—it must 
be his—Lionel’s—he had not gone at all; he 
was only staying from Kintulla to make her 


| feel his absence. 


“ And he shan’t know I feel it,” she said, 


half aloud to herself, “he shan’t ever know I 
care for him; and, what’s more,I won’t care 
R 














Not till near luncheon-time did | 
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for him; and she pushed her dark hair back from 
her brow, and dashed away the tears that 
would start afresh to her eyes. 

“ Are you there, Bell ? ” Louisa called gently, 
at the door. “I have been looking for you,” 
she continued, as she came into the room; 
“they have gone into luncheon without you, 
and your father looks displeased.” 

“« My own dear, good papa, and have I vexed 
him, too, just for that man’s vanity and folly ? 
Louisa, I’m not going to care for him any 
more, and I'll not vex myself at all about him.” 

“You can’t help being vexed. I don't 
think it is wrong of you,” replied Louisa, 
“only you must try and get over it, and not 
displease your father. Come now; you were 
so good all the morning.” 

“Yes, yes, Louisa, I am coming,” and Bell 
still kept looking at the flagstaff, “and I have 
quite made up my mind not to care about him. 
I am sure we never could have been happy 
together, and I am glad to have seen through 
him before it was too late.” 

“ Well, there, dear. We will talk it all over 
this evening, when we are alone,”’ said Louisa. 
“ Couldn’t you put on your garden hat ? it would 
shade your eyes; and here, take your little 
basket in your hand; after luncheon you can 
go and cut some flowers.” 

“Oh yes, give me my hat, do. It is there 
in the press—or—no, I remember I gave it to 
Crissy this morning, to fasten on the bow; 
stupid girl not to have brought it back; just 
touch the bell, Louisa, as you pass, and say to 
Aunt Cary, I shall be down in a minute.” 

Louisa went down to luncheon, and Isabel 
waited for Crissy. She rang the bell again, 
but no one answered the summons. With an 
impatient air Bell went to fetch the hat for 
herself, going quickly down the long passage, 
and through the green door which led to 
Crissy's room. But scarcely had she passed 
this when a loud wailing fell on her ear, which 
seemed to come from Crissy’s room. 

“Crissy, Crissy, what is the matter ? ” cried 
Isabel, as she opened the door hastily, and 
found the girl lying across the bed, with her 
face buried in the pillow, groaning and moan- 
ing piteously, and repeating words from which 
no sense could be gathered. She raised her 
head a little in reply to her young mistress’s 
entreaties. 

“ Oh, Miss Isabel, dear,” she said, “ go to my 
poor Aunt Love, and comfort her; go, for 
Uncle Mickie’s drowned, and they can’t find 
him. Oh, my poor Uncle Mickie! dear life, 
but it’s a terrible day!” 

“ Crissy !”’ and Isabel tried to make the girl 
tell her grief more plainly, but she went on 


again,— 


“Oh, Miss, dear, they’re all drowned, Uncle 
Mickie, that was so good, and Jack Flanagan, 
and Barney Mullin, and poor wee Ned McCaf- 
ferty, that kept his mother. Oh, but it’s Uncle 
Mickie that’s the sore, sore loss.” 

“ Drowned, Crissy, where—when—there’s a 
good girl, sit up and tell me now; I want to 
know before I go down to see your aunt.” 

“Oh, Miss, dear, I don’t know right what 
I’m doing or saying, or how it all was—but 
it’s terrible. It was out fishing they were, I 
think, but I don’t know, and the sail was fast, 
and there came a big gust, and before they 
could slip the knot, sure she just capsized, and 
the four men out of her, and they’re all 
drowned, but that’s not the worst.” 

“'That’s not the worst ?” 

“ Oh no, Miss, dear, and it’s that, that’s just 
breaking my poor aunt’s heart ; they can’t find 
Uncle Mickie, and he’s knocking and hitting 
against the rocks, and the wrack’s clinging 
round his beautiful hair. Oh, Miss, do you 
hear the waves dash, dash, and every time its 
dashing Uncle Mickie they are, up on the 
rocks. Oh the hard, hard rocks !” 

Crissy had gone down to her aunt at the 
first report of the terrible news, and she had 
been listening to the poor widow's frantic 
cries, till the girl had got almost as excited 
herself; but she had told her story right, and 
while the bodies of the three companions had 
been found, poor Mickie’s had been sought for 
all in vain, and this was more than doubling 
the wild distress of the widow. 

The first excitement had subsided when 
Isabel entered the lodge, and the poor woman 
was sitting on a low seat, rocking backwards 
and forwards in mute despair. Her children 
were round her, gazing, frightened, stupefied. 
Bill’s moans sounded dismally from the inner 
room. The neighbours were in, endeavouring 
to persuade the poor woman to take a cup of 
tea to refresh her; she waved it from her with 
her hand. 

Isabel scarcely knew what to say or do when 
she entered. She came forward to where the 
widow sat and took her hand. The woman 
seemed not to notice it; not a word, or look, 
or sign, as if she were conscious of her young 
lady’s presence. 

*T’m so grieved,” Isabel said; still there 
was no reply, but the same swaying backwards 
and forwards, and apparent unconsciousness of 
all that passed. “It’s very hard, Mrs. Love,” 
Bell said, at last, “ very hard, but it is God’s 
will.” 

“God’s will!” and the wifdw raised her 
head, “God’s will to take the husband from 
the wife, the father from the children! God’s 
will to take one that never harmed a neigh- 
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lodge, Owen had just left. He had gone up 
to the house by a back road, to ask Mr. War- 
burton to come quick and see Bill. The boy 
had grown worse after Isabel left. Mr. War- 
burton saw that his case was very serious, 
and hurried back himself to get some medicine. 

Isabel did not reach the house much before 
her father. She went up to her room to look 
for Louisa, and not finding her there passed 
on to the boudoir. It was still full of the scent 
of the fresh flowers placed.there yesterday. 
Scarcely a thing was moved from its position ; 
the same, and yet how different. Louisa was 
not there, and Bell went over to the window 
and looked across the bay again. She traced 
over in her mind, each moment, as she thought 
he must have passed it since they had been 
there, in that birthday room together. His 
landing, she thought of; his early start in the 
morning; suddenly it struck her, he could not 
have taken the short cut at that early hour, 
the tide would have been too far up—was that 
what her father had meant? And the punt? 
he could not have gone in that either, unless 
Owen had gone and fetched it back, and left 
it where she had seen it on the beach; and 
Owen could not have done that, and have gone 
round to Ballyrush besides. She felt puzzled. 
Perhaps he had not gone at all. But then 
why had Owen come back? Why had he 
come round, and not come over in the punt? 


the tale as Crissy had been telling it to her. 
“Three besides her uncle; Crissy knew the 
names; they were going out to fish i 

“They never go out to fish at that hour, 
Louisa. It was not for that they went.” 

“Well, dear, there are a thousand things 
might have taken them besides.” 

“No, no,” said Bell, in a much quieter voice, 
for she was thinking now. “The tide was too 
far up this morning for a car to cross the 
strand; he couldn’t go but with a boat, and if 
he went in Mickie’s boat he would have made 
at once for Strathan head, instead of going by 
coach all round; and oh, I know it! I know 
he’s drowned. Go, Louisa, and find it ovt. I 
don’t care who knows now. Oh, Louisa, if I 
could only die.” 

Louisa scarcely knew what to say or do. 

“Go, Louisa,’ Isabel said again, “ go and 
find out from Owen—he knows it all. [I left 
him at the lodge.” 

Louisa went. She passed out of the house 
by the back door, in order to avoid the visitors. 
Just at the kitchen door she met Owen himself 
coming in, She beckoned him into the ser- 
vants’ hall, and shut the door. 

“Owen,” she said, quietly, “tell me every- 
thing you know.” 











| 


“And is it about the young master ? ” 
ft Yea.” 
“ Wellthen, Miss Louisa, he’s just with poor 


and why had he wrung her hand, and looked so| Uncle Mick. He’s drowned.” 


wild and strange at her, when he said it was 
an awful day ? 
A dim, giddy feeling came over her. 


“ Owen! it’s not true.” 








“ And it’s myself would be glad an it wasn’t; | 


She but as sure, Miss Louisa, as I’m standing here, 
almost groped her way to the door, and called | Mr. Wynne was drowned with the other four | 


° : . | . . . : ’ 
Louisa. Louisa had been watching for her,|this morning; and sure, Miss Lonisa, there’s 
and had missed her coming in; she was just | not a bit hopes for Uncle Mickie neither, and 


coming to the boudoir to seek her. 

* Louisa.” 

“You have been at the lodge; is she very 
bad P ” 

* Oh, yes.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Bell, I’ll ran down and 
see her. I didn’t like to go before I spoke 
with you.” 

“Don’t go, Louisa; don’t leave me now.” 
She kept looking toward Rockcorry. 

“ Bell, dear, we must think of others now. 
Your grief is not like this.” 

“It’s worse.” 

“Hush, dearest, don’t. Come down with me 
to Mrs. Love.” 

“TI can’t, Louisa ” and at length, with a 
great sob, the words gushed out, “ I shall never, 
never see him more; never, never, never, 
Louisa—he’s dead—he’s drowned,” and she 
flung her arms round her friend, and sobbed 
out her grief, and repeated her wild words. 








Louisa tried to calm her. She told her all 


it’s a folly to be saying it to my poor aunt, and 
just do you tell her, Miss, how it is.” 

“ But, Owen, how came Mr. Wynne to be 
with your uncle; he intended to drive across 
the bay and meet the coach ?” 

“But he didn’t do it, Miss, and they’ll just 
be washed ashore together. They all know it 
down there.” 

“Now, Owen, don’t say anything you are 
not sure of; 1 want to know the truth of all 
this.” 


“Miss Louisa, I tell you, on my sacred soul, | 


I believe Mr. Wynne to be a drowned man.” 

“ Have you seen the master ?” 

“ It’s just the master I’m looking for,” re- 
plied Owen. 

“Then come with me; I want him, too.” 
They went together to Mr. Warburton’s study. 
He was standing at the medicine-press, making 
something up for Bill; beside him, on the 
table, was a small bottle of good wine, which 
he was going to send dowa to Mrs. Love. 
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“T am very busy; do you want anything ?” 
“Has Owen told you?” 


should have stayed with Mrs. Love. 





your aunt to mix this powder ; 
yourself; in half a —-— 


what are you staring at?” 


Owen, listen to me; | 





? Mr. Warburton,” said Louisa. | donderry, as it was likely, he said, he might 


not hit the coach at all. 
Mickie Love and his fishing crew seemed 


“Yes, yes; I have heard all. Owen, you | tired enough, Owen said, but they did not 
Here, | object to putting his young master acrossas far 
run down as fast as you can with this, and tell | as Strathan head; and no sooner had he left Mr. 
or, stop, do it} Wynne in the fishing-boat, than Owen himself 


| returned home to obey orders. Before he got 
{to Ballyrush the news of the accident had 


|| Owen stammered out some confused words | reached him, though where that news began, 





about the accident. 
“ Mr. Warburton.” 


the boy yourself. Can you go at once ? 
you anything to say?” 
“Oh yes. 


| have not time to be spending here.” 
“ Yer honour doesn’t know then ? ” 
“Know what? I know enough.” 

“They say that young Master Wynne was 
with them.” 

“My God!” For a moment Mr. Warbur- 
ton was overpowered. The medicine fell from 
his hand. “My child! My God, have 
mercy !” 

“ May be it’s not true, sir; but I believe it 
is,’ said Owen. 


Mr. Warburton looked up. “Now, Owen, 


moment you got out of bed this morning until 
this very minute that you are standing here 
before me.” 

Owen paused a moment; theninclearenough 
language, though interspersed with some odd 
phrases, he told how Lionel had arrived at 


evening before; that he had told him imme- 
diately on landing that he wished to have the 
car from Mr. Freeborn’s farm early the follow- 


bay, catch the early coach at the cross-roads 
beyond. 

Owen said he wondered at the order, for he 
thought the tide would be still too high; but 
as Mr. Wynne never made a mistake about 
the hour he supposed it would be all right. 
In the morning, however, it seemed that his 
master discovered his calculations to be wrong, 
and was just demurring whether he should 
wait till low tide, or walk round and let the 
car follow, when he saw Mickie Love’s boat at 
no great distance, coming in after the night’s 
fishing; he hailed it, and, along with Owen, 
put out in the punt to meet her. His last 
orders to Owen were to take his portmanteau 
by car to Ballyrush, and in the evening to 


manteau was to be forwarded direct to Lon- 








“Tell me at once, Owen; what is it? Ijlieve it. 


tell me everything that happened, from the | 


Rockcorry earlier than he was expected the | 


Louisa came forward. | or who had told it first, he could not say. A 


|neighbour had taken back Freeborn’s car to 


“Yes, it.were better you should give it to/ the farm near Rockcorry, and Owen had hurried 
Have | round to hear and tell the different accounts 


| that were given. 


Ask Owen; make him tell you.”| Mr. Wynne listened, and still he did not be- 


He wished to know whether his 
daughter had heard it ; he could not ask Owen. 
Louisa understood what he wanted. She told 
the young man to go down to Mrs. Love’s, and 
to say she would be down presently. When 
he had gone she turned to Mr. Warburton and 
said,— 

“ Perhaps you are going to the lodge, if sol 
|shall not mind going yet; Bell is anxious to 
| know about this.” 

“Go to her, Louisa,’’ said Mr. Warburton. 
He scarcely liked to go himself. 
| Louisa went up to the boudoir. 

“Tt is all true, Louisa; tell me about it— 
but I know it already.” 

“T don’t believe it, Bell.” 

“T know it though, Louisa. I know we 
shall never, never meet again. Oh, Louisa, if 
it were for one half minute only, just to see 
him, just to say——” 

It was a long dreary day. Mr. Warburton 
was out till late. The girls faintly hoped his 
coming might bring better news. But no. 
He had been to the place where the accident 





ing morning, so that he might start at six | had happened; fresh search had been made; 
o'clock, and, crossing the head of Rockcorry | nothing further discovered; the two bodies 


were sought for in vain. The neighbours 
| tried to cheer the widow; she herself never 
|for a moment doubted but that her husband 
| drowned. 

Poor little suffering Bill could not stand the 
|shock. He died next day. The funeral fol- 
| lowed soon after. The mother watched, as 
|other hands laid out the little wasted form, 
|that she had often said no hand but hers 
should touch until the earth had covered it. 
Then she watched him being carried to his 
grave, mourning, not for him, but for his father. 

The widow’s grief was less wild now, for her 
physical strength was well-nigh exhausted ; 
but whenever she became a little stronger the 
same wild cry came again for her dead hus- 





take the punt across to Kintulla. His port-| band’s body, that she might give it decent 


burial. 
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A fortnight later, in a bay miles distant 
from where the accident had happened, the 
poor disfigured body of Mickie Love was found. 
It was brought to Ballyrush. The widow in- 
sisted on going herself to identify the body. 
At first she was denied admittance; there was 
sufficient proof, and the step was not neces- 
sary; the sight for strangers even was bad 
enough. But she insisted, and at length gained 
the permission of the authorities. 

Poor thing! it was a miserable comfort, and 
yet she was comforted, and returned home in 
some measure resigned. The funeral was very 
large. Mr. Mahony spoke with all the feeling 
of his affectionate heart. Men and women were 
there. A general feeling of sympathy pre- 
vailed, but it was not only in the widow’s 
grief; it was as if some one had been lost and 
found, some one taken away from their midst 
and given back. Mrs. Love was gratified by 
the tribute of respect paid to her husband’s 
memory, and she moved about again in her 
own home, not briskly and heartily as she had 
done before, but still endeavouring to do her 
duty. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A PASSING PEACE. 


From the day that Mickie Love’s body was 
found, the last spark of hope died out of 
Isabel’s heart. She said very little, even to 
Louisa. A perfect confidence in all other 
matters existed between her and her father; 
about this she had never spoken openly, and 
he dreaded lest any word of his should make 
the sore wound sorer. He often came to the 
boudoir and sat awhile, and spoke in terms of 
general comfort ; but he was uncertain whether 
he knew all, and when he saw the unusual 
calmness which gradually spread itself over all 
his daughter did or said, he thought that he 
must be mistaken. 

The visitors had left soon after the accident. 
Most of them had felt that they were in the 
way,theothers were not pressed toprolong their 
stay. Mr, Warburton had sent immediately to 
Strancally, when the news had first reached 
him, in hopes of finding Charlie still at home, 
but Charlie had left before the messenger ar- 
rived. Then he had written to Sir Hubert a 
letter of inquiry, endeavouring not to seem 
too anxious about Lionel. But the anxious 


parents felt that she was wanted at Kintulla. 
The little boys’ education, which she had just 
begun, fell back into the old hands almost by a 
tacit arrangement; and their sister was left 
free to go where her heart led her. 


now her sorrow had begun to form a part of 
her life. She had thought it all over, and felt 
sure he had forgiven her. Her comfort was to 
think how good he had been, and now it was 


“He always was,” she would say, “too good 
for earth.” And then she would go over the 
traits that she admired, and that had shown 
themselves from the time he was a boy; or she 
would look up, as he had looked when first he 
had awakened in her the wish to find her life’s 


look—Lionel perfected, idealised, calling to her 
and making her perfect; and so her days 
passed on, calmly and undisturbed, and she 


understanding. 

Mr. Warburton felt like a man walking in a 
dream. There was a mystery in all this that 
he could not unravel. No answer came to any 
letter that he wrote. He determined to go 
himself to England, and from Sir Hubert, 
Charlie, or Sir Hugh, find out at least what 
was happening over there. 

It was arranged that Bell should go, during 
her father’s absence, to the rectory. Mr. War- 
burton was to leave in the forenoon, and in the 
evening Mr. Mahony was to come and bring 

















tone had betrayed itself, and Sir Hubert lost 
no time in replying to his old friend, and stating | 
that he had just heard from his nephew, and that | 
he was expecting him back in a few days. Mr. | 
Warburton compared dates, and found that | 


very eve of his departure from Rockcorry. 


up slightly as he came nearer the gate, and 
Mr. Warburton went forward. He wished to 
Lionel’s letter must have been written on the! hear the first word from Charlie; he dreaded 
lit; he dreaded still more, whatever it might 
Louisa was little at her own home now. Her | be, its being told to his daughter out there, 


his daughter and Isabel home with him. 

The two girls walked down with Mr. War- 
burton to the lodge, to wait for the coach 
which passed close by the gate; they stood for 
a few minutes waiting and exchanging the last 
words. 

“There it comes,” said Mr. Warburton, as a 
vehicle appeared in the distance turning round 
the sharp corner of the road. 

“That’s not the coach, papa,” said Bell; 
“that—it is exactly like Charlie’s tandem,” 
and before another moment had passed the old | 
“Tally ho!” “ Heigh, out of that!” and various | 
other exclamations met their ears, in which 
Charlie was wont to indulge, ending in a wild 
sort of warwhoop, which the home party were 


accustomed to render into civilized language |, 


and understand as “ Gate.”’ 

Not one of them, neither Mr. Warburton, 
nor Bell, nor Louisa, uttered a syllable as 
Charlie approached. He was alone. He pulled 








becoming a consolation to say it to Louisa. | 


Bell had | 
been very silent after the first great shock, but | 





ideal; and it was as if Lionel answered to that | 


thought that peace was hers which passeth | 
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and he would have had the girls stay back. 
But they were too eager; they pressed on. 

“Hullo!” cried Charlie, “what’s wrong? 
You do look glum, Isabel.” He had never 
called her Isabel before; it was evidently 
meant in play. 

Isabel could not speak; 
Charlie inquiringly. 


she looked at 


* Coming to us, I suppose?” said Mr. War- | 


burton, moving on a step. 


“T intended to,” replied Charlie, looking | 


perplexed in his turn. 

“I'm glad of it; I was just off for a week or 
two to England, but I needn’t go till the even- 
ing, at all events. Owen,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the young man who had brought 
down the portmanteau on a barrow, “ put that 
in the lodge, and be here again in case I go 
by the afternoon coach.” 

The order was obeyed. Owen was looking 
as much surprised as any one. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Warburton, “Brown Bess’s 
patience has been sufficiently taxed; girls, if 
you come on slowly, I shall be back presently 
to meet you. Charlie, you can give me a seat, 
I suppose?” 

“Room enough for all,” replied Charlie; 
“here girls, up with you.” 

Bell was up with a bound, and gave her 
hand to Louisa. The two girls sat on the little 
seat at the back, Mr. Warburton took his seat 
beside Charlie, and so the party proceeded at 
rather a flying pace towards the house. Mr. 
Warburton spoke in a low tone to his com- 
panion; nothing was heard of the cunversation 
but a few exclamations from Charlie. 

They drove to the hall door. 
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| « Well, am I a good fellow to bring you this 


| news P”’ he asked. 
| “Oh yes, Charlie!” 

“Poor dear, what a fuss you must have been 
|}in,—and my lord marching about town as cool 
|as a cucumber all the time!” 
| Ag soon as Lionel heard of the anxiety that 
|had prevailed at Kintulla on his account, he 
wrote to Mr. Warburton, and by a simple nar- 
| ration of facts unravelled all the mystery. On 
the morning of his departure he had, as Owen 
| had related, hailed Mickey Love’s boat, and set 
| off with the intention of going in her as far as 
| Strathan Head. This would have brought him 
| by many miles nearer to the village where he 
|had left his yacht under the care of a ship’s 
carpenter for repair, than if he had crossed the 
| head of Rockcorry Bay and taken the coach, as 

he had first intended; besides, he liked the 
excitement of the sail, and the jovial talk of 
the fishermen; but soon he perceived the men 
were weary after their night’s toil, and he 
made them run in and land him at the far side 
of the high land which formed Rockcorry Bay, 
and at no great distance by sea from where he 
had started, although a long way from the 
coach road, or indeed from any road at all. It 
mattered little to him; he wandered on, not 
looking back at the boat he had been in, or at 
the home he had left so abruptly, and believing 
that for the present his movements were ut- 
terly independent of those of any other indivi- 
dual on earth. So he reached Londonderry, to 
| find that Charlie had not listened to his advice 
|to remain awhile at Strancally, but had fol- 
|lowed his friend to the rendezvous, only to 
leave it vexed and disappointed again. Thence 





ton got down and helped Louisa to do the| Lionel had proceeded with a sailor companion 
same; Isabel remained in her seat. “ You had |in his yacht, had picked up Sir Hugh and his 
better get down,” said Mr. Warburton; but|tutor not far from Belfast, and so crossed the 
without looking at her father, Bell said de-|channel, only meeting Charlie at the other 
cidedly, “I am going round to the yard with | side. There, somewhere on the coast of Wales, 
Charlie ;”” and Charlie, who delighted in any-| he deposited Sir Hugh, to make a tour through 
thing that was not quite correct, cracked his | the mountains before his return to Cambridge, 


whip and turned the leader’s head. 

“ Bell, old girl,” he said, leaning back in his 
seat and giving a look towards the hall door, 
to see that Mr. Warburton was not still there. 

** Charlie.” 

“ Don’t let it out to your governor for your 
life that I told you, but Lionel is all right.” 

“ Charlie!” 

** Nothing on earth ever ailed the fellow. I 
heard the first of it just now from your father. 
Couldn’t think for the life of me what had 
come over you all.” 

They were in the yard now, and as Charlie 
helped Bell to leap to the ground, he held her 
for a longer time and with a much closer hold 
than was necessary. 





| while he himself with Charlie sailed round to 
|Falmouth to meet Sir Hubert, and then, in 
company with him, to proceed to Lyonscourt, 
to direct some preparations which were being 
made to receive Mr. Wynne and his wife on 
|their return from Australia. Chariie left his 
| friends there, busied in the dear old place that 
was soon to have its old master and a stranger 
mistress presiding in it. He had crossed the 
channel again, to return to Strancally in order 
to conclude the business he had gone on pur- 
pose to accomplish, and had scarcely begun a 
few weeks before. 

Lionel and his uncle meanwhile were making 
a tour through the south-western counties, 
during which time Sir Hubert’s letters were 
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not forwarded from London. Mr. Warburton’s 
second letter was probably still lying in state 
on the broad marble mantelpiece in Sir 
Hubert’s study. Lionel’s letter contained little 
more than the news that Charlie had repeated 
over and over again to the girls, always wind- 
ing up his narrations by “ What a pack of fools 
you have all been, worrying yourselves half to 
death about nothing!” Bell was beginning to 
be very much of Charlie’s opinion in this. 

At first she had scarcely been able to take 
in the news as a reality, but when the repeti- 
tion of the simple facts pressed its truth upon 
her, a strange uneasy feeling came over her. 
It was not joy, it was rather as if some trea- 
sure were slipping from her. Her ideal Lionel, 
that had absorbed her thoughts, was gone; the 
imperfect man that she had said she would not 
care for, was somewhere here on earth, not 
caring perhaps for her, but walking, as Charlie 
had said, carelessly and unconcerned through 
busy London, and hearing, perhaps, that she 
had pined and almost died for him. 

She wished Charlie would leave. She really 
longed now to be alone, for she imagined every 
one was thinking about her, looking into and 
knowing exactly what was passing in her heart 
—how she had loved, and her love had not 
been cared for, and how still she could not 
quite succeed in shaking off the yoke. Irri- 
tated and dissatisfied, she determined, if Aunt 
Cary should repeat the invitation which she 
had given in an undefined sort of way during 
her visit, that she would immediately accept it, 
and then proceed on that round of visits which 
she had spoken of upon her birthday. 

Louisa, too, was anxious that Isabel should 
leave her home for a time. If any thought 
for self dictated the advice that she gave to 
Bell, it was the hope that after a temporary 
separation, she might get back the friend, who 
was now ceasing to be a friend or companion 
to any one. Her heart seemed to be thrown 
in upon itself; when she did what was right, 
it was by the force of duty only: there was no 
life in her words, no love or tenderness in her 
acts. 


CHAPTER XIV.—COUNTRY LIFE. 


Aunt Cary’s letter came at last. Mr. War- 
burton was glad; the invitation dovetailed 
nicely with his plan of having down the Forde 
girls with their aunt before the winter. Miss 
Middleton, he knew, could not remain, and he 
could escort Marguerite and Etta back to Dublin 
when he took his own daughter up. 

Isabel cared very little whether the Fordes 
came or not, but she did what was necessary 
in making all comfortable and pleasant for her 


father’s guests. She busied herself also about 
Crissy Barton, helped her to get her clothes in 
order, and packed up and addressed to the 
care of Crissy’s grandmother the trunk which 
contained all the little maiden’s worldly goods ; 
and so, after a tender farewell from Owen, 
Crissy set out out on her journey, hoping that 
Bell’s words of comfort might come true, and 
that she might see her young mistress before 
long in England. 

The Fordes’ visit was pleasanter even to 
Bell herself than she had expected. Miss 
Middleton’s calm, gentle manner soothed her, 
and she felt that she herself was more of a 
favourite with that lady than she had been 
when last they had met in Dublin. The quiet, 
reserved girl was, in fact, much more in accord- 
ance with Miss Middleton’s tastes than the 
wild, impulsive Bell she had known before. 
It was with mutual regret they parted, when 
a week later Aunt Bess bade good-bye to Kin- 
tulla, and left her nieces in the care of Mr. 
Warburton. 

Wherever Miss Middleton went, amongst 
whatever circles she moved, she gained both 
love and admiration. Her whole life had been 
devoted to others; her trials only she had 
kept hidden in the silent depths of her own 
heart; the joys of others had been her joys; 
their comfort and welfare were her first con- 
sideration. She was not very pretty, or very 
clever, or very anything in fact, but every gift 
that had been given her, Bess Middleton turned 
to good account. Her little wheel moved re- 
gularly round, and kept ascore of other wheels 
in motion, more striking, and, maybe, more 
important. 

In early life she had made one sacrifice, 
which, since, it had often seemed to her, was a 
mistaken one. It was wrong, and the trial, 
therefore, hard to bear, and now it was too 
late to change. She might have had a coun- 
sellor beside her to aid in bringing up those 
girls; she need not have borne the heavy 
charge alone. At the time of her sister’s 
death, a home had beckoned brightly to her, 
but it had seemed to her then as if it would 
stand between her and the fulfilment of her 
promise to her dying sister, so with the courage 
which enables many a simple woman to make 
some noble sacrifice, she had put away from 
her the promised bliss, and had lived for her 
sister’s children. 

Since then she had felt that her voluntary 
sacrifice had forced an unwilling one from 
another; he had needed her support as much 
or more than she had needed his, and when a 
year or two after his return from India, some 
casual remark had been made in her presence 





about Dick Beauchamp’s having gone to the 
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dogs, and the folly of his having made an Indian 
girl his wife, Bess Middleton’s self-reproach 
cut sore and deep; she had bowed her head 
and felt her heart grow dark within her as the 
dark night on which that news was told, but 
another voice had sounded through the gloom, 
and awakened a glad note in her heart again, 
for that voice seemed to say, “ Let her alone, 
she hath done what she could.” 

Perhaps the lines that marked Bess Middle- 
ton’s features, otherwise still fresh and fair, 
had come from that sorrow, and still more 
probably was it the source of the exceeding 
sensibility to others’ woes, and of the quick per- 
ception of those inner workings which she 
knew to be going on with more or less inten- 
sity in every heart around her. 

Marguerite was not unlike her aunt; tall 
and fair, with hair that fell round her like soft, 


| golden waves, and which some one had vexed 


her by comparing to the wonderful floods 
of “ flix and floss ” that belonged to the maiden 
of Pornic. Marguerite had not a little of the 
her aunt. The 
natural gifts of beauty, both of body and mind, 
which Isabel had already remarked and ad- 
mired, were more developed now, and were still 
being cultured carefully. 

The country life at Kintulla, and the warm- 
hearted unsophisticated peasantry especially, 
afforded Marguerite a pleasure which was new 
to her, and seemed daily to increase. But she 
moved about amongst them all as one from 
some other sphere. Over the hills, or across 
the fields, down on the shore, or along the 
strand she roamed and rambled with Isabel ; 
but her step was always the quiet even tread 
of one accustomed to the smooth pavement of 
a town, and when she entered the cottages, or 
climbed the mountain side in her pretty Paris 
dresses, she and her dress seemed to belong 
together, but neither to those country scenes 
and life. 

Yet the cottagers delighted in her visits, 
they watched for her approach, and would wipe 
down the chair they offered her with double 
care. When she left the cottages they would 
follow her with their eyes, and turn back to 
their doors saying she was the beauty of a 
lady, and wishing she might come their way 
again. 

But the infant-school was Marguerite’s pecu- 
liar pleasure. 
innocent faces round her, and watch their 
brightening looks as she told them stories, or 
listened to what they could tell. Then the 
singing hour would come, when the children | 
put away their books, and formed a ivele | 
round “the lady,” and sang their songs from | 
their joyous little hearts, like the birds in | 





She liked to gather the little | 


spring when they look up to the blue sky, and 
rejoice in the melody of their own voices. 
Then Marguerite would teach them songs that 
she herself had been taught when she was a 
child, and her sweet pure tones would sound 
out clear and distinct, but in perfect harmony 
with the Irish accent of the children. 

One little dark-eyed girl generally contrived 
to stand close to Marguerite when the singing 
circle was formed. The child loved to feel the 
gentle stroke of the lady’s palm upon her head, 
and herself to draw her tiny hand along the 
soft kid glove. Once the little one looked up 
and asked if the lady would sing them a song 
“all alone, and by herself;”’ and Marguerite 


words of which none of them could understand, 
but whose touching, tender simplicity went 
straight to every little heart. As Marguerite 
left the school, she heard one little boy saying 
to his teacher, “ And sure it must be like that 
the angels sing in heaven.’’ 

Etta had her share too of pleasure and 
admiration, only it was different in kind. Her 
delight was to get the little Mahony boys away 
from the village schoolmaster, and to rush 
about the country, through the fields and over 
ditches, as far as the boys were allowed to go, 
or perhaps a little farther. Or if the tide 
were out she would accompany them to the 
strand, and build castles, and form embank- 
ments with all the eagerness of a child, and 
when she had tired of that, she would dig her 
pretty fingers into the black sand to look for 
cockles. 

Etta was a special favourite at the rectory. 
Mrs. Mahony liked her to go with her through 
the house, or to the kitchen when she ordered 
dinner, and when Etta insisted on the cook’s 
showing her how to knead the dough, and 
letting her do a part herself, and the whole 
batch of bread was consequently spoilt, neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Mahony seemed to mind, and 
Dick, their eldest boy, declared it was the best 
bread he had ever eaten. 

So between one sort of pleasure and another, 
although Kintulla was less gay than usual, and 
the summer season was past, the Forde girls 
found the allotted time for their visit pass 
pleasantly enough, and when they promised 
soon to come again they really meant it, and 
| Kintulla was henceforth inscribed in the book 
| of their recollections as a place where they had 
| been loved and admired, and petted and spoiled. 
| It had been decided by their aunt that they 
were not to return to Paris that winter, but 
to remain with a friend of their father’s in 
Dublin. 

Isabel passed almost straight through the 











smiled and thought a moment, and then she | 
sang them an old Swedish national air, the | 
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capital, going on to spend some weeks at her | gentleman of the Donellys’ departure for the 
aunt’s country seat, several miles to the south. | continent. 

It was a disappointment to her, nos making a| The winter passed; passed without having 
pause, not even for one day, in Dublin, for she added one real joy to Isabel’s happy memories, 
had hoped to see Janey Donelly again, and | without having brought her one step further 
iad been looking forward to that meeting with | in the way of knowledge or wisdom. It left 
more lively pleasure than she had felt about | her as it had found her, shut up in her own 
any other thing for a considerable length of sorrow, and not making an effurt to over- 


time. 


with her, so no delay could be made, and Isabel 


Janey she would take the first possible oppor- 
tunity of going to see her. 

No reply came to that letter, and Isabel | 
wrote again saying how near she was, and | 
again promising to come and see her friend. 
Still no answer came, and when Isabel spoke 
of her disappointment to her cousin, Blanche | 
only said it was natural in Janey, and that if 
she really loved her husband she must care | 
less for other friends. Isabel did not agree, | 
nor feel comforted by Blanche’s observations; | 
but while the cold November winds were still 
blowing, and even Aunt Cary’s pretty sheltered 
garden looked desolate and bleak, the long- 
looked for letter from Janey came; it was 
written in the full exuberance of her mother- 
joy, and told of the smiles of the first-born, 
and the wonderful beauty of her baby boy. 

Isabel’s first impulse was to rush to the 
side of her friend, and care for her and for her 
child, and give her all the comforts which she 
felt sure Janey would never think of for her- 
self, and which when well and strong she had 
been accustomed to. But Aunt Cary seemed 
to think it a very strange idea when Isabel 
said something about it to her, and what Aunt 
Cary thought unnecessary to do she never did. 
So Isabel laid aside the thought, and sent 
Janey what she hoped might be a comfort to 
her, and said many kind and pleasing things 
about the baby boy. 

The help that Isabel sent was indeed a com- 
fort, but not in the way she had intended it to 
be. It served to clear the debts that had 
been incurred, partly through illness, partly 
through Janey’s anxiety to deprive her hus- 
band of nothing which she thought he needed. 
Janey herself still lacked the care and nourish- 
ment she should have had, and had accordingly 
less spirit to oppose to Donelly in what she 
felt to be a wrong and foolish step when he 
proposed so leave his situation with Mr. Grey. 
When Isabel wrote again that step had already 
been decided on, and Janey feared to tell it. 
Once more her friend’s letter was put aside 
unanswered, and when some weeks later Mr. 
Warburton addressed himself to Mr. Grey for 
tidings of the family, he was informed by that 





But Aunt Carey had come into town | come it. 
herself to meet her niece and bring her out | 


The visit to her aunt had been longer than 















was at first proposed. Aunt Cary had pressed | 
had to content herself with writing and telling | her to stay, and Isabel was glad of any plan 


that kept her away from home. She dreaded 


|its joys and its duties alike, and shrank even in 


thought from the scenes which were closely 
connected in her mind with Lionel. Spring 
had arrived, and friends were expecting her 
now on the other side of St. George’s channel. 
Her father had come himself from Kintulla, 
ready either to bring his daughter home, or to 
accompany her to her friends in England, as 
she herself desired. 

It was Isabel’s choice to go further from her 


home, and, as she watched the Irish coast re- | 


ceding, a hope arose within her that in Eng- 
land, in the country where he lived, some news 
might be brought to her of what Lionel was 
doing, some happy fortune might even bring 
them once again together. 

But she had long to wait, and after she had 
waited long, her wish to meet him was not 
granted. Only some tidings came. They 
reached her while staying with friends in 
Cheltenham, and just as, with them, she was 
starting for a flower-show. With two or three 
companions of her own age she was standing in 
the hall, whiling away the time, and wondering 


if Mrs. Botcherby, the lady of the house, would || 


ever come, when the postman’s knock was 


heard, and a rush was made by the young | 


ladies to the door, which would have horrified 
good Mrs. Prim, their fashionable mistress of 
dancing and deportment, could she only have 
seen it. One or two letters were for Mrs. 
Botcherby, one for Isabel 
one—and she opened it hastily, for it was from 
her father. 

Another handwritiug, however, struck her 
as she drew out the letter from the envelope. 





she was the lucky || 


That was the firm peculiar writing of Sir Hu- | 


bert Knowles; Isabel knew it, and she just saw 
that it was a letter to her father, which he had 
forwarded to her. It was all she had time for, 
for Mrs. Botcherby was coming rustling down 
the stairs, and hoping, as she smiled benig- 
nantly on her young visitors, that she had incon- 
venienced no one by keeping them waiting a few 
seconds. ‘My dear Warburton,” that was all 
Isabel had seen, and the whole afternoon those 





three words kept dancing before her eyes and | 
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making her wonder to what intelligence they 
might be the prelude. 

The display of flowers was splendid, and the 
efforts of the military band were most success- | 
ful. There were many who enjoyed the sight | 
and sound, and many more who rejoiced in the | 
excuse for gathering to the fashionable ren- 
Isabel seemed deeply interested in | 
the programme ; she was really only looking to | 
see when it would all be over. At last her 
wish was gratified, and they drove home again, | 
reaching the house in time for her to con over | 
and re- read that letter a dozen times before | 
she need banish her private thoughts again | 
and dress for dinner. 

The lines were few, and went into no det 
Still they spoke of Lionel, and that was some- 
thing. They told how, having finished a course 
of study, he had taken a holiday and gone to 
Lyonscourt to meet his father; how, after that 
a few weeks more should have been spent 


dezvous. 


in that greatest of all pleasures to the sea- | 


loving youth, yachting in his Stormy Petrel, 
round the Southern coast, when on the very 
day that he had set out from Lyonscourt he 
fell in with some party needing his knowledge 
so recently attained in medicine ; he had found 
them alone, and shunned on account of the in- 
fection, in a serious case of scarlet fever, and 
had himself nursed, and attended, and brought 
them through, but had almost, as Sir Hubert 
expressed it, 
generous philanthropy. 

That was all that was told of Lionel. 
rest of the letter alluded to matters of no inte- 
rest. to Isabel. Her father 
without any remark, and Isabel felt sure it 
was sent her for those tidings’ sake. 

With the feeling of gratitude to her father, 
arose a tinge of self-reproach that she had left 
him in his home alone so long, that she had 
ever been cold and careless to him. 


ail. | 


fallen a victim himself to his | 
The | 


had enclosed it | 


'to talk. 
The use- | 


less months that she had passed, pressed un-| Plymouth, that these boats never made the 


out in her old impulsive way, “ My Lionel, my 
own, my darling Lionel!” 
CHAPTER XV.— PLEASURES AT SEA. 


Axout a month later than Isabel, Marguerite 
land Etta Forde bade good-bye also to the 
Emerald Isle. According to Etta’s particular | 
| request it was arranged that the greater part 
of the journey was to be made by sea. 

Starting from Dublin on the afternoon of 
one day, they were to arrive in Plymouth on 
| the evening of the next, and Aunt Bess was to 
be there to meet them. 
| Their friends saw them into the steamer | 
lying close up by the Dublin quay, and after 
| many charges had been given to the stewardess | 
| to take all possible care of the young ladies, 








the last farewells were said, and the girls were || 


| left to themselves ; Etta being in the highest 
| spirits, setting off ‘for the first time to travel 
without an escort. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and every feature 
of the beautiful bay stood out clear and well- 
| defined, as if on purpose to leave a favourable 

impression at the last. Handkerchiefs were 
waved by the passengers on board, and replied | 
to by the friends that were left upon the shore. 
One little boy was peculiarly alive to the de- 
light of shaking his little white flag in the 
wind, and as the vessel steamed rapidly along 
and past the Pigeon-house, he shouted vigo- | 
/rously to some one standing there in a military | 
dress, “Good-bye, papa; Georgie will be a 
sailor-boy, papa.” 

Georgie’s mamma—she was not of the aris- 
tocratic class—had taken a fancy to the Forde 
| girls the moment they came on board. When 
‘the Pigeon-house had quite faded out of sight 
'she came and sat down near them and began 
She asked how far they were going, 
and told them it was a long way round to 


} 


comfortably on her; she felt ashamed when | passage in the allotted time, and that she her- 


she thought how differently Lionel had been | 
spending his. 

She read Sir Hubert’s letter through and 
through again, and let her thoughts run out 


freely and ‘unconstrained, and centre once | 


more upon Lionel. 
He was worthy of her love—she felt it. She 





self was only going to Falmouth, and would 
‘not “for the life of her” go on as far as Ply- 
mouth. Altogether her information and re- 
marks had the effect of making Marguerite 
regret that she had not stuck to her friends’ 
counsel, and gone by Holyhead, instead of lis- 


'tening to Etta’s advice about the enjoyments 


pictured him as he bent kindly over some sick | of a long sea-journey. But Etta kept true to 


child, or weary lonely traveller; then she saw/| her assertion that there was nothing so plea- 


him ill himself, laid low on his sick-bed, fevered, 
restless, sinking, far from her. Life came | 
back with those thoughts into her heart, but | 
it came painfully, and hot uneven pulses shook | 
her frame, till at last she fell upon her knees, | 
and pressing those words to her lips which| 
told of his devotion and his danger, she sobbed | | 


sant as the sea, and that this trip round by the 
_Land’s End, and along the coast of Cornwall, 
‘would be something more than ordinarily 


charming. 
And so they talked and chatted and dis- 


agreed, and found a point of union again in 
their admiration of the gilded spears of the 
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Wicklow mountains reflecting the last light of 
the sun’s rays, while all around was a dark un- 
shapen mass. 

Presently Georgie’s mamma made a sudden 
move, and taking her boy by the hand went 
down to the cabin silently. Marguerite and 
Etta grew less inclined to talk after this, and 
then followed their friend’s example and went 
below. The good lady was by this time com- 
fortably settled with Georgie beside her in her 
berth, and she assured the girls this was the 
only way of getting over the miseries of sea- 
sickness. She counselled them to make haste 
before they came to the rough part of the 
channel, and they might get over the voyage 
easily. 

Etta, however, found little benefit from the 
change, and once or twice, when she had nearly 
dropped off into a welcome sleep, Georgie’s 


| mamma, who was her neighbour, popped her 


_ head suddenly round the corner of the berth, 


and startled her up with a loud, “ Well, dear, 


| are you better ? didn’t I tell you ’twas the only 


way to find relief?” 

It was of no use trying to go to sleep, and 
Etta became very impatient. “ Stewardess, 
are we nearly in?” began long before the Irish 


_| shores were out of sight ; and “ Marguerite, do 
| tell me what o’clock it is,” was repeated two 





or three times in every hour. Poor Etta, she 
was beginning to think that no one in all the 
world had ever been so miserable as she was 
then. 

Georgie’s mamma was constant in her atten- 
tions; she insisted on brandy and water being 
brought, and then produced a quantity of 
peppermint lozenges from under her pillow, 
which she assured the girls would produce a 
fine effect, and thrust accordingly into Etta’s 
berth. This put the finishing stroke to the 
poor girl’s calamities, but her neighbour had 
a comfort ready for every trouble. Etta was 
growing nervous, and complained of the rough- 
ness of the sea, and said she was sure they 
were going to have a terrible storm. 

“ Oh, dear life,” rejoined Georgie’s mamma, 
“this is nothing at all. It’s the last voyage 
I took that you ought to have seen; it wasn’t 
in this vessel though, ’twas the Black Hagle 
they called her, and just the next voyage she 
made she went down. A fine boat she was, 
too, and a terrible loss to the company. But 
didn’t I think she’d go down and me on her, 
just that last time I crossed; ‘twas a terrible 
weather ? ”’ 

“Was it worse than this?” Etta asked, 
plaintively. 

“ Worse than this! Sure, I tell ye dear, this 
is nothin’ at all. The tables and chairs was all 
jumpin’ and thumpin’ about the cabin, and the 





jags and the basins was rollin’ and dancin’ 
about, and the stewardess trippin’ over them 
when she wanted to cross the floor; and some 
of the ladies that thought they’d stay up went 
tumblin’ and rollin’ too; ’twas a terrible sight, 
I can tell ye.” 

“ And the vessel went down later; was it 
in a great storm?” Marguerite inquired. 

“ Not a bit of it. The sea was as calm as a 
mill-pond, and there wasn’t a rock nor a thing 
that ever I heard of that stood in her way; 
"twas just about here where we are, she went 
down, as a stone like just plump to the 
bottom, and the captain was terribly blamed.” 

“Wasn’t he drowned then?” Etta in- 
quired. 

‘Not he; he looked out for himself; the 
cabin passengers, they were all lost. It wasn’t 
this line though, dear,” added the lady, seeing 
how pale and frightened Marguerite looked. 

“I wish I could go to sleep,” said Etta, in a 
rather peevish tone; “ please don’t talk to me, 
sister, I feel so badly.” 

Georgie’s mamma took the hint, and ceased 
from her stories, but the boy soon grew tired 
of the silence, and began to complain. His 


mamma peeped again through the curtain that | 


Etta had drawn nearly across, and saw the 
young lady lying still, but with eyes wide open, 


so she considered herself at liberty to console | 


her boy in the way most likely to succeed, and 
coaxed him into good humour with, “ Georgie, 
shall we have a nice song?” Georgie was 
pleased, and clambered about in the berth, over 
and over his mother, and finally perched him- 
self on her knees in what he considered a com- 
fortable position, while she sang, 


‘* Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see a sick lady upon a white horse.” 


Night came on, and brought at least the 
comfort of silence to the cabin, and as the sea 
was really not rough, most of the passengers 
soon went to sleep. Marguerite and Etta did 
not awake until the sun was high up in the 
sky the following morning, and Etta asked 
now, with some hopes that her inquiry would 
be answered in the affirmative,— 

“ Stewardess, is land in sight ?”’ 

“ Not yet, Miss,” was the reply. 

“ But will it soon be, stewardess P ” 

“ Very soon, Miss, and you ought to get up 
and go on deck; there is a beautiful air this 
morning, and there’s a fine view when we near 
the coast.” 

“Tl get up,’ said Etta. 
youP” 

“Yes, I think so,’’ said Marguerite; “and 
we can get a cup of tea on deck.” 

It sounded pleasant, and Etta, without wait- 
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ing for assistance, made a bound from her 
berth. But she had exacted too much from 
her inner powers, and had presently to turn 
in again, and declared to Marguerite and the 
stewardess, who stood by exhorting her, that 
she would not move or taste a thing till they 
got into Plymouth. 

“You'll be very ill, Miss, then,” said the 
stewardess, and turned away when she found 
that all exhortation was in vain. Marguerite 
went on deck, and when the first glimpse of 
the English coast came in sight she went down 
to tell her sister. 

“Then we shall soon be in, I suppose,” said 
Etta. “ Stewardess, can’t you tell me at all, 
how many hours we still have to endure?” 

“There is something wrong with the boiler,” 
said one of the passengers, who just then er- 
tered the cabin, “‘ we are getting on very slowly. 
I heard some of the gentlemen saying we are 
making no way at all.” 

“Oh, we are getting on,” said Marguerite, 
“for the English coast is in sight now.” 

“We should have seen that long ago,” ob- 
served another lady; “it is very provoking, I 
fear we shall not get to Plymouth till late.” 

“T don’t believe we shall arrive in Falmouth | 
until the hour that we are due in Plymouth,” 
returned the first speaker. 

“We are due in Plymouth at six,’ remarked 
another lady. 

“The vessel stops the night at Falmouth,” 
said the stewardess, in a decided tone. “ We 
have a heavy cargo on board, and it can’t be 
unloaded in no time. Any ladies that likes to 
sleep on shore will be time enough if they are 
on board again at eight o'clock to-morrow 
morning. We don’t start till 8.30.” 

“We might go on shore,” said Marguerite, 
to her sister; “it would do you goad, Etta.” 

“Tl go on. shore,” replied Etta, “but I| 
promise you I'll never come on board again.” | 

“Oh, but you know we must,” returned 
Marguerite, “ Auntie is expecting us.” 





“You can write to Auntie, and tell the 
stewardess to hand her the note.’ 

“No, no, Etta; there might be a mistake, | 
and auntie would be so frightened.”’ | 

“ There can’t be a mistake, and if there were, 
it is better to be frightened by mistake than in 
reality. What would Auntie say, Marguerite, 


who was listening to the conversation; and 
went to her berth to take a card from several 
which were strung together and fastened to 
the curtain. She handed it to Marguerite, 
saying, “ It’s an old house, Miss, and quiet and 
respectable for ladies.” 

“Thank you,” said Marguerite; “we shall 
be back by eight o’clock to-morrow morning at 
latest.” 

“ No, stewardess, we shall not,’ Etta inter- 
rupted; “our trunks can go on, and I'll write 
a note to explain it all to aunt. You'll give it 
to her, stewardess, won’t you?” 

“ Certainly, Miss, if you wish; but I must 
know what the lady is like.” 

She is tall and fair, and very pretty,” said 
Etta; “she is like my sister, only older and 
not quite so cross.” 

The stewardess looked amused,—‘ And the 
name, Miss ? 

“* Middleton. Her name is Miss Middleton; 
but the name on our trunks is Forde, and she 
will ask for the Misses Forde. Do you think 
you will remember, stewardess ?” 

“ Perfectly, Miss, and I'll tell her you and 
your sister are at the Ann and Jane Family 
Hotel at Falmouth.” 

“ Now, Etta, you must not be so silly,” said 
Marguerite, coming over and standing by her 
sister’s berth; you are not so very ill, and you 
should think of aunt.” 

“JT do think of her, but I am very ill, and I 
will not come back to this horrible hole again. 
You are not ill, and you have no sympathy; 
you are cruel, Marguerite, cruel, cruel ;” and 
Etta turned her face toward the porthole, and 
would not speak. 

“ She’s bad, the creature,” observed George’s 
mamma to Marguerite, who still stood by the 
side of her sister, looking perplexed and very 
disconsolate. “Humour her a bit, dear, it’s 
best, and sure you can run up by the train in 
the morning to Plymouth. You'll be there 
before the vessel.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“To be sure, dear. Sure trains is every- 
where. This old vulture doesn’t leave till eight 
they say. I don’t believe she'll leave before 
ten; you'll be in Plymouth before she’s off 
from here.” 

“Perhaps that would be the best thing to 


if she saw me carried out by the sailors, unable |do,” said Marguerite, and she asked the 


to speak?” 
“ Now, Etta, you are not so bad as that.” 
“Tam though. You don’t know how badly 
I feel: You are not kind, Marguerite.” 


A night on shore will set you right. I 
daresay the stewardess can recommend us an 
hotel.” 

“Certainly, Miss,” replied the stewardess, 





stewardess for pen and paper, and wrote as 


clearly as with the rocking motion of the 
vessel she could, and as explicitly as her rather 
bewildered thoughts allowed, to tell her aunt 
exactly how matters stood, and to say she and 
Etta would wait at the station in Plymouth 
until their aunt came to meet them. 

This she gave into the stewardess’s —~— 
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and half-a-guinea along with it, and besought! passed by unobserved? The good lady was 

| the good woman almost with tears to watch for distressed and very much perplexed. 

Miss Middleton, and give it her herself. The trunks were there, tossed out with other 
The girls got out at Falmouth, taking only | passengers’ luggage on the pier. Miss Middle- 

their little hand-bags with them. George and | ton took them with her to the telegraph office, 

his mamma got out there too, and hands were | |from whence a message of inquiry was sent to 

shaken and congratulations exchanged between | the friends the girls had been staying with in 

the two parties on being safe on shore again, | Dublin. 

and then they separated, driving off in their | 

respective cabs. 





“expect, the answer to Miss Middleton’s tele- 


noon, the stewardess had more to do and more | two.” 
questions put to her than one pair of hands | plicit at all. 

and one head could possibly attend to. Mar. | There had been some talk of their going by 
5 

cabin-boy, with charges to watch for a lady| posed. Etta had mentioned something in one 
answering to the description given, and to/| letter about the Bristol line. Had they per- 
hand her the note. 


itainly have written, and the letter would be 
addressed to the Clarence Arms Hotel, where 


search of friends, and on being told that neither | 


of them was Miss Middleton, he thrust the | 





, note into his pocket and forgot it. 
| Aunt Bess had been up and down several which was too full just now to spare Miss 
| times that day straining her poor eyes from Middleton even one room. 
the landing-place in Plymouth to see if the | She drove to the hotel, found that no letter 
White Vulture were nearing. The stewardess | had been sent there, deposited the trunks and 
| had just gone on shore when she came down | went again to the telegraph office. This time 
| for the last time, and had delegated her powers the message sent was very lengthy, putting 
for the time being to her daughter, a fat, many questions, and containing a reckless 


| stumpy, self-sufficient sort of person, who| multitude of words. 
cared very little whether any one in the world 
except her own self obtained what they 
| wanted. 

| Miss Middleton could get no satisfaction 
from her, nor even information as to where to 
find the stewardess. She might come back if 
she liked, she was told, in two hours, maybe 
| the stewardess would be there then. No one 
on the vessel seemed to have remarked her 
nieces, which to Miss Middleton was equivalent 
to their not having been on board at all, for 
how could Marguerite and Etta have been 





The gentleman to whom it was addressed 
had just left town to spend some weeks with 
his family in the country when the message of 
inquiry arrived. The old woman left in charge 
of the house knew nothing of what should be 
done in case of a telegram arriving; she con- 
sidered the messenger who brought it as a 
most impertinent and inquisitive young fellow, 
and when she had sent him about his business 
congratulated herself on having saved the 
house from a case of burglary. Aunt Bess 
waited in vain for her information. 








THE FIRST 





“ Mindful of disaster past, 

| And shrinking at the northern blast, 
The fleety storms returning still, 

The morning hoar, the evening chill, 

Reluctant comes the timid spring.”’ 


Tue first spring day! How cheering is this 
phrase; how surrcunded with an atmosphere 
of dawning glory and advancing geniality! 
What anticipations are at once awakened of 
the passing away of the nipping frost and 





SPRING 





DAY. 


desolating storms; and what dreams arise of 
settled sunshine and continuous prosperity ! 
Now serene skies are to be no longer crossed 
by gloomy storm-clouds, casting down streams 
of destructive sleet and hail; now the softened 


Sooner even than her impatience led her to | 


Arrived in Plymouth on the following after- | gram arrived :—‘ Left Wednesday, half-past | 
It was short and decisive, but not ex- | 


earth, so long hardened in its cold slumber, | 


will again “bring forth grass, and herb yield- 
ing seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit.’’ The waiting time is at length con- 


cluded, the winter is over and gone, and per- | 


petual summer close at hand. 














guerite’s note was given into the hands of the; Holyhead; Dublin and Liverpool had been pro- | | 


The boy interrogated two | | haps chosen one of these, and only sent ‘ihe | 
squat old dames, who had come on board in! luggage round by sea? If so, they would cer- || 


they generally put up when in Plymouth, but || 
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“The time is now come,” whispered a young 
larch, on the morning of the first spring day, 
“when I may cast aside my winter dress and 
appear in my delicate robe of tender green. 
There is no longer any fear of frost and snow 
to injure its exquisite fabric and dainty hue. 
Heigh-ho for the soft showers and merry sun- 
beams! I will set to work at once, and very 
soon, I flatter myself, I shall present an ap- 
pearance as worthy of admiration as anything 
in creation.” 

“Surely the day is come at last when I 
ought to bestir myself,” said a grain of wheat, 
which had been lying all the winter fast asleep 
beneath the soil. “I have already spent far 
too much time in idleness and repose; the 
night is now past, and everything calls upon 
me to burst from my seclusion and serve 
mankind. The frost is gone, and to-day the 
softened earth is ready for my work. In a 


day or two I shall be a green shoot rising from | 


the ground; and then, by putting forth all my 
energies, I shall quickly spring up higher and 
higher, until in a short time I shall stand bowing 
my head with the weight of the ripe grain.” 

“ At length I may venture to open my buds 
with safety,” sighed a little violet, growing 
among the moss beside the roots of an old 
tree. “Spring is come at last, that sweet 
bright time for which I have been longing so 
fervently. 
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|her head on one side. 
|look forward to bright days, or attempt to 
|unfold my petals and allow my fragrance to 
How kind and gentle are these} escape. 
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The grain of wheat could not put forth its 
green shoots as it had resolved to do, and 
supply the world with food; the few delicate 
buds upon the young larch shrivelled up in 
the blast and fell to the earth; and the little 
violet folded up its petals again, and retired 
into itself, repelled and disheartened by the 
chilling atmosphere. 

“ The state of things grows worse and worse,” 
said the grain of wheat. “ All our efforts are 
useless, and I can see nothing in the future 
but starvation for the whole human race, and, 
as the consequent result, its total extinction. 
There is only sufficient corn in the world at 
the present time, I have heard, to last five or 
six months, and when this is gone famine and 
disease will commence their ravages. In the 
meantime all my exertions are crippled, my life 
in this hole is utterly useless and in vain; it 
is better for me to die than to live here and 
see the evil which I am unable to avert.” 

So the grain of wheat endeavoured to bury 
himself further in the ground, because he could 
not immediately come out of it, and in his 
effort to do this he fell off again into a sound 
slumber. 

“°Tis ever thus,” sighed the violet, hanging 
“Never again will I 


Sunshine and balmy airs, spring-time 


breezes, how full of encouragement these golden | and summer, they are only the visions of an 


sunbeams! 
east wind is over, and the victory secured to 
light and fruitfulness. 
petals and shower forth all my fragrance with- 
out any dread of a chilling repulse.” 

But the first spring day, “so cool, so calm, 
so bright,” had its close in darkness and in 
gloom; and the sun went down at night be- 
hind mountains of heavy clouds. The cold 
north-east wind took heart again and came up 
with its allies, the snow and frost, in full force 
over the land; so that when the great sun 
peeped over the eastern gate the next morning 
a thick veil of clouds and drifts of snow quite 
hid the face of the earth from his gaze. 

But the sun shone forth as bright and warm 
as ever, all alone as he was in the clear blue 
sky, although no eye could see him, or watch 
how he performed his daily task. Nor did he 
pause to consider whether his light and heat 
were worthily bestowed upon a world which 
was covered with clouds, and apparently un- 
able to appreciate his exertions or derive any 
benefit from them. These perplexing ques- 
tions did not disturb his course, but still, as a 
thousand years ago, he “rejoiced like a strong 
man to run his race,” with or without a crowd 
of admiring spectators. 





The reign of the frost and north- | enthusiastic imagination never to be realised 
| on this cold hard earth. Hope is but a mockery, 
Now I may open my} and the promise of future blessings a delusion 


and asnare. Henceforward I am resolved to 
live and die shut up within myself.” 

“And so it was nothing but a deception 
after all,” exclaimed the larch, “and summer 
is as far off as ever. Instead of charming the 
world with my beauty, as I expected, I must 
continue standing here, withered and dingy, 


as a dead branch. My early buds were cut off 


before they opened, and I certainly shall not 
again trust so far to appearances as to put 
forth any more. This is a strangely managed 
world. Here on every side are the elements 
of usefulness, sweetness, and beauty; and yet 
the opportunity is lacking for their full de- 
velopment. Of what purpose is loveliness 
which can never appear; power which is fet- 
tered and cramped into inutility; fragrance 
for which no outlet is provided, and which can 
never be inhaled ? ” 

But many days passed away, and God's 
work in nature went steadily forward. The 
power of the sun gradually increased; every 
day he gained new victories in the realms of 
darkness and frigidity; and the cruel frost 
and raging winds lost their energy and with- 
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drew from the land. The bright days were 
now no mere promises of good things to come, 
sent to encourage faith and hope in the possi- 
bilities of the future; but had become the 
abiding weather, proving that {winter was, in- 
deed, over and gone, and the summer close at 
hand. The appointed time had come, and the 
grain of wheat had sent up a strong shoot 
through the soft earth, while the field around 
was covered with crisp, green blades, waving 
in the spring breezes. The young larch stood 
attired in a delicate robe of exquisite green 
now, and shook and fluttered with delight as 
she listened to the exclamations of every passer 
by at her loveliness. 

Long-cherished hopes were at length ful- 
filled, and doubt and despair had given way 
before the glorious realization. The waiting 
time was over; and from every side earth’s 
voices rose to heaven, singing the song of 
grateful assurance. “The Lord hath done 
great things for us; whereof we are glad.” 
More than one rare spring day, intended as a 
harbinger of the coming summer, had been 
mistaken for the summer itself; and then, as 
it passed away, and was succeeded by cold 
winds and frost, the too sanguine anticipations 
had sunk into unbelief and despair; but now 
the season of uncertainty and mutation, of pro- 
gress followed by retrogression, was over; 
and light and fruitfulness were at length 
established. 

The first spring day in its transient bright- 
ness has thus many a lesson of caution and 
hope for.us. How ready we are to seize on a 
little success, and magnify it into a perfect 
victory; and then when the reaction occurs, 
and the old obstacles and difficulties return, 
how prone we are to exclaim, “ We have spent 
our strength in vain, and our labour for nought.” 

It is always difficult to believe that we shall 
| have to toil as long, and wait as patiently for 
enduring success, as others. have had to do; 
and in setting out in life, or on some particular 
course, we eagerly clutch the first gleam of 
prosperity, and are ready to believe that the 
winter of endurance and disappointment is 
already passed. But the thrill of elation has 
scarcely subsided before we make a second 
effort in the same direction, and instead of the 
triumph which crowned the first, failure and 
loss are the results. Then we are persuaded 
that ultimate victory is further off than ever, 
that future endeavour is almost useless, and 
hope a mockery. We may have always ad- 
mitted that the goal was only to be reached 
step by step, but after that bright day of spring 
sunshine we had fully concluded that every 
step was to be a gigantic stride. Now slips 
and falls, and retrogression lead us to the dis- 


shall never attain the summit of our desires. 
But cowrage, mes amis; one spring day 


at all were it not that a whole summer of 
golden hours was floating towards us in its 


success must be followed by another and an- 
other; because the one usually implies that 
the work has been executed with a certain 
fitness and capability; and thus calling to 
mind the old proverb, “ What man has done, 
man may do,” we may reasonably indulge the 
expection that by God’s blessing on onr own 
diligent endeavours we shall advance with slow 
and sure steps towards our goal. 

Not only may we derive a lesson of hope 
and caution in our secular undertakings from 
the first spring day, but in the commencement 
of the religious life in the soul we may trace 
in its rise and order of working a yet more 
striking resemblance to the awakening of nature 
from its winter sleep, and the sudden smiling 
forth of life and beauty. How often is the 
first gleam of heavenly light, the first glow of 
a Divine affection in the heart, mistaken for 
the complete subjugation of the whole nature 
to the fruitful reign of the Sun of righteous- 
ness! The too confident assurance so often 
inspired by the first spring day may teach us 
here a most important and solemn lesson; for 
it is known to God alone how many a ship- 
wrecked course, how many a barren profession, 
how many a strange perversion of truth, how 
many a perilous fall, has been the result of 
mistaking the first spring day of the soul for 
the arrival of perpetual summer. Unhappily, 
alas, there has been a tendency in some re- 
ligious teaching to induce this fallacious im- 
pression, and to promote the supposition that 
certain stirrings of conscience and awakenings 
of emotion are religion itself, instead of being 


here a subject for grave reflection, as we mourn 
over the spread of worldliness and infidelity in 
the Church, and look around for the inducing 
causes P 

We may easily trace the working of this 
illusion on the character and future life. The 
young heart, inexperienced in temptation, and 
with little self-knowledge, is led to imagine | 
that certain feelings, holy and beautiful in them- 
selves, constitute that Divine life which it sin- 
cerely desires to aspire to; persuaded that | 
the blessed summer-time has already come, | 
and the storms and frosts departed, the dili- 
gent cultivation of the soil is neglected; the 
good seed is sparingly sown; but little care 

















is exercised to guard the tender buds, or to | 





couraging conclusion that, toil as we may, we 
never comes quite alone; nor would it occur | 


wake. In the ordinary course of things one | 


merely the harbingers of a coming season of 
fair blossoms and holy fruits. Have we not 
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watch against the nipping blasts or benumbing 
cold. Before long the winter day returns; 
chilling indifference resumes somewhat of its 
former influence, or some sudden storm of | 
temptations rises with its old power. Doubts 
are then entertained as to whether the first 
spring day were not chiefly the work of the) 
imagination; or at best only a rare combina- | 
tion of circumstances unlikely to occur again, | 
and indicating no ground for the anticipation 
of acoming summer. From this position the | 
descent into further unbelief, and even to the| 
mockery of all aspiration and endeavour in| 
connection with a higher life, is not difficult or | 
unusual. In minds disposed to sloth and self- 
indulgence the error of regarding the first | 
awakening of the soul from the sleep of sin as/| 
a finished work, induces too often a disposi- | 
tion to build upon the first spring day as a| 
conclusive proof that the soul has indeed| 
passed from death unto life. Thus we read | 
of one celebrated statesman who, having been | 
educated in this narrow view of religion in his | 
early years, found his chief consolation when 
dying, not in the exercise of a present faith i | 
Christ as a Saviour, but in the recollection of | 
one transient season in his life, when clearer 

light and softer emotions filled his heart ; | 
although the years that had come and gone 
since then had been wholly given to planning | 
and pursuing schemes of personal ambition. | 

But the first spring day affords not only 

lesson of caution, but a lesson of hope too. 
Let not the humble and sincere seeker after | 
better things lose heart and courage be- 
cause the first warm glow may cool, the first | 
gleams of light grow dim. The winter is not | 
gone yet; 








and many an old frost may check | 
vitality, and many a blighting wind nip off the | 
fairest blossoms; nevertheless, if the good | 
work is begun within, if we are earnestly 
striving to grow in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
ceasing not to pray and to watch, the summer 
is really gaining daily on the winter, imper- rs 
ceptibly very likely to us, but nevertheless | 
steadily and surely. Those rare spring days | 
which we prize so highly will gradually become 
more and more the habitual weather of the| 
soul, and the whole nature submit more and 
more to the fructifying rays of the Sun of | 
righteousness. 

There is yet another instance in which the 
first spring day comes to us with its teachings | 
of patience and hope. In tracing the history 
of the Church, nothing is more common than | 





|; Some rare 


* quietly hope,” 


to finda degree of undue elation excited during 
season of light and warmth; and 
then, when the genial time has passed away, 
and a chilling dey returns, the cry has been 
raised to heaven, “The world grows worse and 


| worse, the Church itself must fall before its 


foes, the everlasting summer is far, far away.” 
Since that day when Eve welcomed her first- 
born son as the promised Redeemer, and 
imagined that earth’s winter was already 
passed, there has been a continual tendency 
thus to mistake the Pentecostal days of spring 
for the summer itself. But the whole history 
of the kingdom of God upon earth shows the 
| fallacy of such unwarranted conclusions, and 
teaches us how every grand result has sprung 
up amid a struggle of hopes and fears, the one 
alternately gaining the mastery over the other. 
Every inch of ground has to be zealously com- 
batted before it can be won from the realm of 
darkness and sin; and many a fair field that 
we imagine to have been gained for ever for 
the King of heaven will be invaded anew by 
coldness and death, and the contest have to 
be commenced afresh. Yet the great work 
is nevertheless still going on, and the summer 
gaining on the long, long winter. In a thou- 
sand nooks that our eyes have never visited 
tender buds are bursting forth; over many a 
wide acre which our feet have never trod the 


| good seed is sending up its green blades; and 


many a leafless tree which we have condemned 
as lifeless is waiting but for one soft shower 
to open into bloom. God’s world is larger 


'than our little horizon, and because our little 


patch of ground may lie beneath a wintry sky 
we are not to conclude that genial airs and 
the reviving beams of the summer sun have 
forsaken the earth. There is besides a summer 
on its way for us. It is possible that we may 


|never see that time with our mortal vision, 
ibut let 


us pray, and work, and hope for it; 
satisfied, if we are doing our part to hasten on 
the blessed season, and trusting that in God’s 
good time it will not fail. 

Impatience or despondency will, in the mean 
time, accomplish nothing; for restlessness and 


|discontent are purely reflective actions, and 


take effect only on the individual who indulges 
in them, wearing out his energy and uprooting 
his faith. Let us rather endeavour, in the 
transient brightness of the spring morning, to 
and in the returning darkness 
of the wintry day to “patiently wait for the 


| salvation of the Lord.” 


A. J. BUCKLAND 
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JANUS.* 


“Janus has been put in the Index.” 


was the news which was flashed over Europe 
a few months ago. “No wonder,” said those 
who knew what Janus is, and what the Index 
always has been. The one is the light of a 


candle—and a brilliant light it is, albeit from 
a Roman candle—the other is an extinguisher 
manufactured ages ago, and kept at the Vati- 
can to quench the light. The sacred con- 
gregation of the Index is a committee of the 
Pope’s nominees which sits at Rome and keeps 
perpetual watch and ward against any intru- 
sion of liberty or truth. The moment any 
book issues from the press the eyes of this 
Argus are upon it, and if it have the least ap- 
pearance of heresy “the congregation ’’ pounce 
down and put it in the “ Index Expurgatorius ” 
—-the catologue of bad books which the faithful 
read at their peril. It is the Roman way 
of having books burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman. 


This being premised, nobody will wonder | 


that “ Janus” has been put in the Index: for 
Janus is a phenomenon; it is in simple truth 
the most remarkable book emanating from 
Catholic authorship since the time when Pas- 
cal exposed the Jesuits in the “ Provincial Let- 
ters.” The very name is noteworthy. Janus 
was a deity of antiquity who had two faces. 
A temple was erected to his honour in Rome, 
which was open in time of war and closed in 
time of peace. As we take up the book, the 
author or authors of which have chosen this 
for their nom de plume, we are reminded of 
both these facts. Rome—papal Rome—is 
evidently at war again, at war with herself; 
and the Roman Church has clearly two faces, 
the one looking to the hills—the seven hills— 
from whence cometh its help, and the other 
saying as loudly as it dare, “Our help is in 
the name of the Lord.” 

But is it so? “Can any good come out 
of Nazareth?” any freedom, any fear of God 
be found in the corrupt communion which our 
fathers had to forsake? Yes, as in former 
times an 4 Kempis, a Guyon, and an Arnould 
retained their fealty to Christ, while they did 





not snap the chains that bound them to the! 


papal throne; so at this day an English Cath- 
olic (Mr. Ffoulkes) has been found to say, 
“If there ever was a justifiable revolt from 
authority, it was the revolt we call the Refor- 
mation ;” a French Catholic (Pére Hyacinthe) 
protests against “those doctrines and prac- 


* “The Pope and the Council,” by Janus. Author- 
ised English Translation. Rivingtons. 


Such | tices which are called Roman, but which are 


not Christian;’’ and German Catholics have 
brought all their scholarship to bear to show 
the fraud and fanaticism of which Ultramon- 
tanists have been guilty, and to tear to 
shreds the dogma of papal infallibility. Such 
is the purpose and such the achievement of 
this remarkable volume. 

But before we turn to its pages let us glance 
| at the event which called it forth. This was 
{the summons of the (Ecumenical Council. 
Every one knows by this time what these 
words mean, viz., a synod of the whole world; 
and every one knows also that the whole 
world is not represented in the conclave of 
cardinals, bishops, and abbots now assembled 
in the city of Rome. How could it be, unless 
there were a second Noah to call the various 
tribes of creatures, clean and unclean, into the 
ark? The Pope has certainly not this power, 
and yet the summons to the Council comes 
from him. 
| This in itself deserves attention, for it is a 
new thing under the sun. Every one of the 
seven first general councils “were convoked 
by the Emperor, and by the Emperor alone.” 
“Constantine’s presence at Nicwa was wel- 
comed as though he were an angel from 
heaven.”’+ At Chalcedon sat the Emperor 
Marcian and the Empress Pulcheria. Jus- 
tinian and Theodora presided at the fifth coun- 
cil, Constantine Longobardus at the sixth, 
Irene and her son at the seventh. But “under 
the name of Vicars of Christ the Popes were 
more truly Vicars of the last Casar,” { and 
gradually usurped the power the emperor had 
exercised; but even then, even down to the 
days of Trent itself, they generally consulted 
{the sovereigns of Europe before they issued 
the bull of indiction, and always gave them 
place and power in the meetings of the council. 
| But now all this is changed. The sove- 
reigns of Europe are not only not asked to join 
in the invitation, but are not themselves bidden 
to the council board. There is, indeed, a box 
in the dress circle reserved for princes, and in 
it a deposed king and an exiled duke or two 
have shown themselves; but this is no more 
than our gallery for distinguished strangers 
in the House of Commons. These banished 
Bourbons and the like—-the only lay exotics 
which the papal rake could draw into his 
garden—are only there in dumb show. They 
have no share in the deliberations or decisions 
of the council. 
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Archbishop Manning has given 





a most re-|brief and an ambassador 
markable reason for this change of procedure.} Horn to the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
No government could be invited, he says, be- 
cause no government is catholic; for “ what|dria. They were courteously received, and the 
country has not, by royal edicts or legislative} Pope was thanked for his desire for union, but 
enactments, orrevolutionary changes, abolished | he was told at Constantinople that the terms 
the legal status of the Catholic Church within|of union must be these 
its terri ory? as moral or legal persons they | back ten centuries and expunge from his creed 
Hear it, most Chris- | every later addition. 
tian and most faithful monarchs; hear it, eldest | dria that he made three mistakes : 
son of tlle Church; hear it, apostolic Austria,|summoned the council himself instead of con- 
ferring with the Patriarchs and asking them 
Hear it rather thyself,/to join him in convoking it; secondly, he had 


nother embassy to the Patriarch of Alexan- 


that he should go 


are catholics no longer.” He was told at Alexan- 


and Catholic Bavaria, and devout Belgium 
and pious Portugal! 
O Rome, for it proves that even thy own true|claimed for Rome, exclusively, saving grace, 
and trusty sons cannot bear thy rule, that thou/instead of owning that to be the common 


art not a mother but a murderess where liberty | blessing of all Christians; and thirdly, he had 
is concerned, and that if men would be free} called the council for the feast of the _Immacu- 
the first fetters they must break are thine!|late Conception of the Virgin, 
ly unknown to the Church, 
invention, and by no means a solitary one.” 
Spain| The Greek Church, therefore, stood upon its 
has driven out the Jesuits; all Europe has /liberties and refused to come. 

Once again there issues a brief from the 
Heretics as you are, people of 
England and all ye Protestant nations, “they 
But their salutation is 
It was supposed 








France has long since proclaimed freedom of 
worship; Italy has abolished monastic orders ; 
Austria has torn 


shown its scorn and hatred of the spiritual | 
tyranny under which she once 
and if in return statesmen are not invited to| 
the council, they may gladly endure the ex- 
Nay, as we write an emperor utters | 
ssion to enter|b 


vas bound;| Papal court. 


of Italy salute you.” 
an insult, not an invitation. 
y Dr. Cumming that Protestants were really 
jasked to the Vatican, and Dr. Manning and 
The Pope then summoned the council on his|the Bishop of Orleans seem to have shared the 
But the Pope having seen in the 


the “ Open, sesame,” 
, 


own authority, and unwarrantable arrogance it | delusion. 
“What, came the gospel out from” him, |“ Ephemeridz ” (as he calls the daily papers) 
He shut out)|that the doughty doctor had some thoughts of 
the ambassadors of kings! an insult and inno-| attending and doing battle for his convictions, 
But whom did he summon ?| hastened to disabuse his mind of the supposi- 
First came the bull|tion that Rome could tolerate the discussion of 
It was sent to all bishops of|her claims, or even the presence of any who 
Be they in Italy or|doubted them. 
the Indies, in England or America, all Ruman}was that we should consider our ways and so 
forth, for which pious sentiment and precious 
information it is to be hoped the 
the bull can dispense them from the duty of| Protestant peoples will be duly grateful. At 
Besides the prelates of Western|all events it is the only crumb of comfort they 
Europe and its colonies, Oriental Churches|are to get. 

which acknowledge the supremacy of Rome 
have sent their spiritual rulers, whose gorgeous|only a thing to be expected; but on what 
vestments were conspicuous amid the crowd of| ground are the people—the catholic laity—ex- 
white-robed ecclesiastics at the opening of the| cluded P 
council. By such distinctive dress they seemedjand they will read about a council in which 
to assert a sort of independence of the Pope.;“ the whole multitude” was present; in which 
| “the apostles and elders, and the whole church” 
had a vote; and from which emanated a re- 
script bearing the superscription, “The apostles 
and elders, and brethren send greeting.”’ 
was a primitive synod: that a model council. 


“or came it to” him “only?” 








vation was this. 
He wrote three letters. 
of “ Indiction.”’ 


the Roman obedience. He added that all he meant 





abbots must obey the 


Catholic bishops and 
authority which issued] piece of 


mandate, and only the 


The exclusion of Protestants, however, was 


Let our readers turn to Acts xv., 


But it is only in such matters that any freedom 
The Chaldean Patriarch, having 
dared to utter a few free words at the council, 
was roughly handled in the next interview with 
Pius IX., and compelled to pay the penalty of 
his hardihood by renouncing the immunities! Would that the type had been always copied ; 
|thus multitudes of errors might have been 
The apostles were there, but the 








But there are other Eastern Churches not so| excluded. 
easily to be reduced to obedience. With these| presbyters were there too. The ministers were 
He sent a/ there, but the people were there too; and it 


the Pope tried different weapons. 
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were tobe wished that lay representation should 
always be found in such assemblies. This has 
been the strength of the Episcopal churches of 
Northern America, and will be the strength of 
the free church of Ireland; and the want of it 
is the weakness of Rome. The people, and the 
parish priests too, must be dumb, without a 
voice, without a vote: nor may they stir a 
finger to avert the most crushing yoke ever 
laid on human souls. The council is not an 
assembly of the flock, but a mere meeting of 
the wolves and watch-dogs to plot against the 
sheep. 

But when the Pope has got his body guard 
around him, whither should he lead them; or 
in other words, what work was there for the 
council todo? This is a question which it is 
harder to answer the longer you look at it. A 
year ago every one would have answered it. 
Now no one can. A year ago the Civilta 
Cattolica—the organ of the Jesuits, who have 
the ear of the Pope—said that the council had 
three things to do, to declare the Assumption 
of the Virgin, confirm the Syllabus, and decree 
the personal infallibility of the Pope. The 
council has now been in session of the full 
house, or of the “congregations” (or committees) 
of which it is composed, ever since the eighth 
of December, and yet it is more than probable 
that no one of these three things has been done: 
and already vague rumours reach us of an 
approaching prorogation. Why this delay? 
Because “Janus” has opened its gates, and 
public opinion within and without the church 
has found vent, and has been strong enough 
to stave off the evil day, and to disconcert the 
measures of crafty and cruel men. How much 
light may be in the minds of Cardinal Swart- 
zevberg and Bishop Dupanloup God only 
knows, but if these and others are the means 
of hindering the imposition of fresh fetters on 
the minds of millions, we owe them our thanks, 
and we owe God our prayers on their behalf. 
But chiefly grateful are we for the masterly 
volume before us. 

In a single short chapter it dismisses the 
subject of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. 
Every fact (and fiction) of the life of Mary has 
been made an occasion for honour to be paid 
to her. The last great addition to the pile 
was made by the present Pope on December 
8th, 1854, when he defined the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. In the teeth of the 
declaration of Bernard, * “Jesus Christ alone 
had the’ prerogative of immaculate conception ; 
every other, even the Virgin Mary herself, 
must confess, ‘Lo, I am shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me;’” and 


* Quoted in Preuss on “‘ The Immaculate Conception.” 





| in defiance of the remonstrances of many living 
' members of hischurch, Pius IX. carried through 
|the affair; and henceforth catholics are to 
‘believe in the sinlessness of her who rejoiced 


in God her “ Saviour.’ And now there is an 
anxiety to give the last touch to the aureola 
that surrounds her saintly brow, by exalting 


into an article of faith the silly legend of i 


Mary's assumption into heaven. Our readers 
know the story. The Holy Spirit brought 
John from Ephesus, and Peter and Pau! from 
Rome, and Thomas from India, and awaked 
apostles who were dead, and they all found 
themselves round Mary’s couch in Bethlehem. 
Thence she was conveyed in a cloud to Jeru- 
salem, and dying, and being buried, her body 
was taken up to heaven. There are tales 
appended about the smiting and healing of the 
arms of Juphia, a priest, and about the doubt- 
ing of Thomas; which are contemptible adap- 
tations of like events in the history of the 
Lord Jesus. 

The legend comes, says Janus, from two 
apocryphal books of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. “Even the Martyrology of Usuard, used 
in the Roman Church in the ninth century, 
confined itself to the statement that nothing 
was known of the holy Virgin's death and 
the subsequent condition of the body. ‘The 
subtility of the church chose rather pious 
ignorance to a knowledge founded on a frivol- 
ousand apocryphal story.’” And yet this same 
church a thousand years later is ready to 
swallow the whole legend, and to lay it as an 
additional stripe on the credulity it has so 
often mocked and scourged. Surely one would 
suppose that for the manhood of the nineteenth 
century it is a stripe too much. Yet this is 
only the first blow of the Papal thong. 

A larger space is allowed by our author to 
an examination of the “Syllabus errorum.” 
This document is a summary of some eighty 
propositions condemned at various times by 
the present Pope. Such an idea as that the 
church has the power of inflicting only spiritual 
punishments is pronounced erroneous; and 
therefore, by inference, the church claims the 
power of inflicting temporal punishments also. 
In this we have the germ of the Inquisition, 
which, indeed, the Civilta so lately as 1855 
did not hesitate to style “a sublime spectacle 
of social perfection.” + The Syllabus »ondemns 
the historic statement that Popes have ever 
exceeded their limits of power and usurped the 
rights of princes. Therefore, when one Pope 
put England under an interdict, when another 
gave away kingdoms, and when a third, from 
personal greed, joined in war after war, we are 


+ A work dedicated to Dr. Manning says that Cath- 
olics take their stand on the doctrine of intolerance. 
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to believe that this was no unjust stretch of|by him ex cathedrd (whatever that may mean), 


authority. Ifthe Syllabus stands, it is heresy 
to teach that the conduct of Popes helped the 
schism of East and West; or to say that Pro- 
testants should be admitted to a free exercise 
of their religion, or even to equal political 
rights. The Syllabus asserts that they are in 


fatal error who think “that the Roman Pontiff 


ought to reconcile himself with liberalism and 
with recent civilization.” And is it not an 
error? asked Archbishop Manning in a recent 
sermon. What is your modern civilization but 
education without religion, and marriage and 
diverce without the sanction of God, and ought 
the Pope to reconcile himself with thése ? 
to education, we reply, one of the popes de- 
clared his ideas in the following fashion: The 
clergy need know no more than that the body 
of Christ is made in the Sacrament; and the 
laity that there is a God who rewards the good, 
and that they should believe implicitly what 
the Church believes.* While as to the sanctity 
of marriage, was it in ages in which the Papacy 
was paramount, in which it was lamented that 
only one priest in thirty was chaste, that this 
was regarded as sacred? Could liberalism be 
more licentious or more ill-taught than this? 

Such are some of the doctrines of the Sylla- 
bus. But why waste time over eighty propo- 
sitions, when eighty thousand, if need be, are 


to be condemned or confirmed by a single | 
stroke of the pen: all this is involved in the | 


dogma for which the Jesuits are moving heaven 
and earth to get the sanction of the council 


the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope. The | 
pathetic appeal which the Pope made to the) 
assembled prelates at the opening of the coun- | 


cil seems to show that his heart is set on having 
this gigantic claim asserted. The poor old 
man appears resolved to play the part of Sam- 
son, and, clutching at the pillars on which he 
leans, to pull down the house upon the lords— 
let him have a care lest, like Samson, he also 
be buried in the ruins. 


signature of its own death-warrant. There can 
be no further use for councils. There is no 
more place left for them. Where can be the 
use of calling the shepherds from their flocks 
when the occupant of the chair of St. Peter 
has only to open his lips dogmatically to declare 
unerring truth. The eighty anathemas of the 
Syllabus are infallible, for they are the utter- 
ance of an infallible oracle. The story of the 


assumption is infallible if the Pope wishes it. | 


Every other legend, every modern miracle, 
every voluntary humility and will-worship, has 
only to be adopted by the Pope and proclaimed 


* “Janus,” 161, 


As | 


But for the council, at | 
all events, the declaration of the dogma is the | 


jand it binds the whole church. Hitherto the 
hangman of the church could only procure 
cords to strangle liberty and truth by retail, 
but now the crozier consecrates whole fields of 
hemp. If the bill should pass, Caligula’s wish 
—that the Roman people had but one neck— 
| will be accomplished ; truth will have but one 
heart, one voice, the heart and voice of the 
Pope, and any that can persuade the Pope of 
any error will strangle it. For as the Pope is 
still mortal, like Milton’s Eve, a toad may crawl 
to his ear in his sleep and poison his dreams ; 
a Jesuit may whisper his wishes to the oracle, 
and the oracle may waft them over the world. 
And this is to be the glory of the nineteenth 
century; this is to be the outcome of years of 
waiting and of woe. Bishops have been sum- 
moned from their sees from the rising of the 
sun to the going down of the same; learned 
men, able men, devoted men, have left the 
liberty of the English Church, and the free air 
of Protestantism, and all for this—to be the 
branded slaves of an Italian priest. But this 
is not all. Not only will inquiry be stifled, 
and the most fearful centralization and slavery 
take place for the future, but there are a 
thousand cords ready spun by the two hun- 
dred and twenty Popes who have been, and 
whose ex cathedrdé utterances will all be bind- 
ing if the infallibility dogma be decreed. We 
shall be taught to believe that Hildebrand was 
ispeaking by the Holy Ghost when he said, 
|*We desire to show the world that we can 
give or take away kingdoms, duchies, earldoms, 
in a word the possessions of men; for we have 
the power to bind and loose.” We shall have 
to acknowledge as divine the absolution from 
|his oath which Innocent III. gave King John 
| by which he abrogated Magna Charta. We 
|shall have to own as inspired the anathemas 
launched against Elizabeth, and such Bulls as 
|that “In Coena Domini,” which excommuni- 
cates and curses all heretics and schismatics, 
and all who favour or defend them; all who 
keep or print the books of heretics without 
special permission; all, whether private indi- 
|viduals or universities, who appeal from a 
| Papal decree to a future general council; and all 
| kings, magistrates, lawyers, gaolers, who im- 
pose taxes, exercise judicial authority, and 
punish the crimes of clerics without papal 
permission. This Bull, laboured at for cen- 
ruries, and at length launched by Urban VIII., 
in 1627, was annually published at Rome on 
Maundy Thursday for two hundred. years, and 
is still treated there as having legal force. 
Lest it be supposed that we. have indulged 
in exaggeration in imagining that such ravings 
are credited with infallibility, let us see how 
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the dogma itself is defined by its supporters. 
Bishop Cornelio Musso declares “what the 
Pope says we must receive as though spoken 
by God. In divine things we hold him to be 
God. In matters of faith I had rather believe 
one Pope than a thousand Augustines, Jeromes, 
or Gregories.”’’ Bellarmine says, “If the Pope 
were to err by prescribing sins and forbidding 
virtues, the church would be bound to believe 
sins good and virtues evil.” And as to what 
utterances should be regarded as infallible, Dr. 
Manning declares that the sole condition is 
this, “that the doctrinal acts should be pub- 
lished by the Pontiff as universal teacher, with 
the intention of requiring the assent of the 
Church.” 

More need not be said as to the claims that 
are made for the Bishop of Rome; they are as 
arrogant as can well be imagined. Nor need 
much time be spent over an investigation of 
the basis of these claims; never was there a 
foundation more crumbling and corrupt. 

Janus has shown at length how the pseudo 
Isidore, a Gaul of the ninth century, forged a 
hundred or so of decretals, as if the genuine 
declarations of certain early Popes; teaching 
that the fulness of power in matters of faith 
rests with the Pope, to whom all bishops are 
servants. These were used by Pope Nicolas L., 
who added a mistranslation of the seventeenth 
Canon of Chalcedon, pointing to this forgery 
to justify claims he made over emperors and 
kings, and adding that the Isidorian forgeries 
had been preserved in honoyr in the archives 
of Rome. Three centuries after Gregory VIL, 
Hildebrand, the statesman Pope, used the 
above, in ignorance, perhaps, of their falsity, 
to advance his claims to power. In his time 
Deusdedit added more inventions, for which 
he received a cardinal’s hat, and Gregory con- 
descended to one fabrication himself. More- 
over he taught that the Pope was personally 


holy as well as personally infallible. But this | 


doctrine, which inconveniently disagreed with 
well-known facts of history, was soon dropped. 
Years after followed Gratian’s Decretum, the 
compellation of a lawyer, made in good faith, 
perhaps, but containing fresh corruptions in 
addition to the various forgeries of former 
ages ; by which it was taught that the Pope, 
in his unlimited superiority to law, stands on 
an equality with the Son of God. 

In the 13th century a Dominican composed 
a catena of spurious passages of Greek coun- 
cils and fathers teaching papal infallibility and 
supremacy. He sent it to Urban IV., who 
sent it to Thomas Aquinas; who, ignorant of 
Greek, swallowed it all, and thereby deceiving 
himself, deceived mankind, for the word of 
Aquinas was law. Was there ever such a 


tissue of fabrications, conscious and uncon- 
scious, and this to teach a dogma of which 
Dr. Manning has the profanity to say, “ We 
have heard it in the ear and must proclaim 
it on the housetops;’’ “and woe is me if I 
preach not this gospel” ? 

Long after the doctrine of papal infallibility 
had entered the minds of men, they began to 
cast about for some Scriptural support for it. 
You will need a long search to discover any- 
thing like it in the Bible, and a large micro- 
scope to see in the texts, when pointed out, 
any of the features of the infallibility of the 
Popes. Of course there is that about Peter 


which we will only say that Peter used the 
keys when he opened one door to the Jews at 
Pentecost, and another to the Gentiles in the 
house of Cornelius; and that binding and 
loosing was a power shared by all the other 
apostles, and of which there is no evidence 
that (whatever it might be) it was transmitted 
to any successor, 

Next come the words of Christ to Peter, “I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; 
but when thou art converted strengthen thy 
brethren,’ which is supposed to contain an 
engagement of Christ to keep not only Peter 
from lapsing finally into sin, but all the bishops 
of Rome from falling into error, and so to make 
them the infallible guides of men. The only 
other proof-text adduced is that about Peter 
| walking on the sea. To state such arguments 
lis to refute them. It is amazing how, upon 
| this inverted pyramid of sand, such a super- 
structure as that of the unerring wisdom of 
the Popes could possibly be built. There is 
positively no other passage produced, and yet 
there is another which might surely be cited, 
for it describes the power which puts forth 
these pretensions far more graphically. It is 











opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 

| called God or that is worshipped; ‘so that he 
|as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
| himself that he is God.” 

And here we may stop. There is little need 
to go into the question of the heresy of this 
Pope or the recantation of that; of the scan- 
dalous lives of many who have occupied the 
chair of Peter, and of the implied condem- 
nation of the claims of any to infallibility by 
councils, as by that of Constance, which, in 
words reluctantly ratified by the Pope for the 
time being, declared “every lawfully convoked 
(Ecumenical Council representing the church 
derives its authority immediately from Christ, 
and every one, the Pope included, is subject to 
it in matters of faith.” For us who believe in 
the sufficiency of Holy Scripture the failure to 











and the keys, and binding and loosing; of 


that in 2 Thess. ii. which speaks of one “who | 
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find Bible proof for the proposed dogma is|cause to fear. 
God has not declared it, and in| of truth, and “God defend the right.” 
But for our parts| them fan the flame of freedom which the great 
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fatal to it. 
vain would man decree it. 


Let them maintain the battle 
Let 


we believe that even Roman Christendom will} preacher of Notre Dame has kindled, and they 


pause before it puts its hand to any such | 
decree. 

with Dupanloup in the senate and Dollinger'! 
in the study, the liberal Catholics have no} 


The temple of “Janus” is open, and} g 


will light such a fire in Europe as by God’s 
grace never will be put out. 
J. B. FIGGIS. 


A QUARTER BEFORE MIDNIGHT. 


vu. 


THE summer followed, a bright and beautiful 
summer. Milder and balmier than the sum- 
mers in this country usually are, it was well 
suited to the state of Annie Inglis. Her cough 
had disappeared, and with returning strength 
her spirits rose to an unwonted pitch of gaiety. 
I was several times in her company, and once 
or twice found myself alone with her, but I 
had an instinct that all direct religious con- 
versation was out of place. She laughed and 
jested continually, and continually poured out 
her sarcastic humours on those around her. 
Tempests of ungovernable passion when her 
will was crossed were not infrequent. Besides 
all this, I could see that she was being floated 
nearer and nearer to the vortex of absolute 
worldliness. And one day she informed me 
with an air of the strictest confidence that she 
was eagerly looking forward to the balls and 
parties of the coming winter. 

“You understand,” she continued, with a 
sly wink, “uncle knows nothing about this, 


and you wouldn’t split on me for the world. | 


You have preached the dear old gentleman into 
that state that he thinks a polka is the dance 
of death.” 

I endeavoured to bear with her in every 
way, and allowed nothing she said to annoy 
me. Quietly waiting for the indications that 
the proper time had arrived, and that the 
ground was ready to receive the seed, I exerted 
myself chiefly at present to secure her esteem. 
It was evident that one word spoken to her 
directly concerning her soul would shut up all 
my chances of future usefulness. And I ob- 


served with gratification that she was growing | 


to like me. 

The summer went by—a summer of rare 
beauty and glory in the sky above and on the 
earth beneath. 
such gorgeous exhibitions as accompanied the 
setting suns of that summer. 
dant harvest painted the land with the.blush 


I never before had noticed | 


of glowing orchards and with the waving yellow 
of the cornfields. 

But now all was over. The fields were 
covered with stubble, and the wintry blast was 
blowing through the naked orchard; the bril- 
liant garden had lost its varied colourings, and 
the sun sank with lessened splendour to suit 
the faded world. 

As the summer had been a real summer, so 
the winter that followed was a real winter. 
Harsh and terrible, it broke over the land; 
harsh and terrible, it smote the poor with want 
and suffering; harsh and terrible, it set its 
icy finger on that delicate spot in the lung of 
Annie Inglis. I was not surprised when (I 
heard it. The news came as if I had expected 
it on that morning of whirling wind and dash- 
ing sleet, when Mr. Inglis, muffled up and 
half-white with snow, stood before me in my 
study. 

“ Anything wrong, Mr. Inglis?” I asked, 
though his serious face had already informed 
me. 

“Poor thing! she has been very bad for the 
last two days.” 

“T wish you had sent me word before.” 

“ Well, you see we were too much upset to 
think of anything. You will call up; won't 
you?” 

“Do you think she could see me?” 

“T think she could. Whether she would is 
another question.” 

As Mr. Inglis was on his way home I walked 
with him. I learned that Annie had caught a 
violent cold, which had absolutely crushed her 
in a fewhours. Bereft of strength and energy, 
she was now lying on the sofa in her room. 
She made no objection whatever to my ad- 
mission. 

“Tt grieves me, my dear, to see you so 


| poorly.” 


“Here I am, thrown back again,” she said, 


| weakly. 


And an abun- | 


“Tt is all for the best,” I replied, with cheer- 


| fulness. “There is a verse in the Bible to 
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this effect: ‘All things work together for good 
to them that love God.’” 

She listened to me quietly, with her eyes 
bent on the carpet. 

“ And when sickness and sorrow come upon 
us there is nothing in this world that can 
afford us a spark of consolation, excepting this 
belief. For its dearest child the world can do 
but little at best. With unsheltered head he 
stands exposed to the hailstorms ofa thousand 
disasters; gold cannot close the door to sick- 
ness, nor can the kingly sceptre bar the passage 
of death. But that man, whether he be rich 
or poor, who believes in the love of God, and 
believes that all his trials come from God, and 
will produce him great happiness in the end, 
can smile with serenity under all circum- 
stances.” 

Still her eyes were fixed upon the floor, 
and she listened in silence. At another time 
some explosion of wit or anger would have met 
me before I had uttered half a dozen words. 
I went on to speak to her of the love of God, 
of the gift of Christ, and of the free salvation 
offered in His name; I then took out my Bible 
and read the parable of the prodigal son, 
making some short remarks as I proceeded. 
I closed my visit with prayer. 

Mr. Inglis was anxious to know how I had 
succeeded. When I informed him, he ex- 





claimed, “That is well; that is well; 
she is improved.” 

“What is Dr. Mason’s opinion?” I in- 
quired. 

“Just what it was last year,” he replied, | 
shaking his head in the gloomiest way. “ He) 
says that she should have gone abroad for this 
winter, and I now blame myself for having | 
kept her at home., But you see one hears of 
so many going to “France or Italy for health, 
and dying there, that one has no faith what- 
ever in the change.” 

“She derived benefit last winter.” I sug- 
gested. 

“Great benefit indeed ; 


| 


but she seemed s0 | 


well lately, that our minds were quite diverted | think that she will last awhile yet. 
My only fear,” | know, one cannot be blind to the truth which 
he added, in a mournful tone, “is that Annie is each day more evident. 
| weeks more, but it cannot be longer.” 


from the thought of danger. 


will insist on having Mrs. Edwards up again.” 
This fear was realized. The very next day 


IT think | 


“ How is Miss Inglis to-day P ” 

“ She is very poorly, sir.” 

“Can I have the pleasure of seeing her ? 

“I regret to say, Mr. B., that she is not 
anxious to see any one.” 

“Has my name been mentioned to her?” 

“Tt has.” 

“This surprises me, for she was very friendly 
when I last saw her.” 

“T fear you used more plainness than was 
agreeable. However, as God gives me grace 
and wisdom, I endeavour to say from time to 
time whatever seems most suitable.” 


VIL. 


Montus passed away without affording me the 
privilege of seeing the invalid. She was some- 
times better, and sometimes worse; but was 
never well enough to leave the house, or even 
to appear regularly down-stairs. During this 
period I saw Mrs. Edwards frequently, and 
each time I saw her I felt a growing admira- 
tion for her character. Her chief business in 
coming to me was that she might inform me 
of the state of Annie’s mind, ask my advice as 
to how she should act, and that she might 
unite with me in fervent supplication for that 
spiritual change in her niece which she awaited 
with an intense anxiety. 


The spring advanced, and the poor girl grew’ 


sensibly weaker. It was now apparent that 
her death was hastening on apace. One morn- 
ing, on coming down to breakfast, I found her 
aunt awaiting me with a countenance which 


| betrayed great mental suffering. 


“5 thought you would not be angry w ith me 
|for running up to say a few words to you.” 

“ Angry !—do walk in. I am delighted to 
see you.” 

“She has had a very bad night indeed; 
cough, cough, from evening round again till 
morning.’ 

“But I suppose there is no immediate 
| danger ?” 

st ‘Well, I hope not; the doctor seems to 
But, you 


It may be a few 


“Tt is a great trial to our faith, Mrs. Ed- 


Annie expressed the wish to her uncle, who | wards.” 


entreated her to be content with the best | 
nurse that money could procure. But vain | 
were all his efforts to dissuade her from the | 
course upon which she had already decided. | 


“Trial! Mr. B.; I never knew before what 


trial meant.” 


“Do you perceive no change whatever ? ” 
“T cannot say I do. At times, when she 


Mrs. Edwards was written for, and Mrs.| feels exceedingly poorly, she speaks of death, 


Edwards arrived. 

The next time I called Mr. Inglis was out. 
I sent the servant to inform Annie of my desire | 
to see her; Mrs. Edwards appeared in reply. 





and of her unpreparedness for death. 
even heard her say that she wishes to be con- 
verted, and that she cannot die without being 
| conver ted. Then at other times, when she 


I have 
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feels a little stronger, the old spirit fills her| “The best news of all,” replied Mrs. Ed- 
again. She seems to think only of life, and, wards, shaking me almost violently by the 
she only speaks of what she will do when she| hand. “TI cannot tell you what happened last 
is well again.” jnight in that sick room up-stairs, but I found 

“But she listens to you when you speak to, Annie this morning different from what she 
her seriously ?”’ | ever had been before.” 

“Invariably; and with the greatest respect} “The Lord be praised,” cried Mr. Inglis, 
and attention. Unfortunately, the poor girl| with great fervency. 
has got some twisted notion of the doctrine of| “ When I went into her room this morning,” 
election and predestination. She frequently | continued Mrs. Edwards, “I went over, as is 
replies to me that it is useless for her to pray | my wont, to draw the window-curtains, and I 
or to endeavour after God until God Himself said to her, ‘The sun is shining beautifully, 
visits and changes her.” | and you would like a little light.” And she 

As Mrs. Edwards spoke, a kind of shadow | replied, ‘I did not know it was dark, for it 
crept over my soul. For many years this| has been light with me all night.’ Then she 
girl had sat under my ministry, and had_| kissed me, and told me that God had forgiven 
listened in some measure to my instruction.| her sins, and that she was not afraid to die.” 
Had I been sufficiently clear? had I pointed! From what I had known of Annie Inglis, 
out the way of salvation as God has taught it| nothing could have appeared to me more 
in His word? had I preached as I should the} incredible than that her lips could have pro- 
great doctrine of the Spirit’s influence, of the | nounced such words. Mrs. Edwards went on,— 
perfect work of Christ, and of the necessity of} “And the first question she asked me was 
human effort? In my teachings of God’s| concerning you, Mr. B. For months I have 
sovereignty had I so blundered as to lead/ not uttered your name to her, nor has she 
Annie Inglis to think that she was a mere|spoken of youtome. But this morning her 
machine, without intelligence or will ? | first question was,—‘ When was Mr. B. here 

“T could not refrain from running down to| last?’ and she begged me to send a message 
you this morning,” continued the good lady,| to you at once to know if you would come to 
“that I might get a word to comfort me. | see her.” 
Everything is now out of view with me,except| I was silent from emotion. 
the interests of that immortal soul for which| “So you are here now, and I do not see why 
I am striving to live. Sometimes I do believe} we should lose one minute. Will you come 
that God will hear our prayers, and that we up?” 
shall yet see her sun go down in glory. Then; I followed Mrs. Edwards up-stairs, and 
again, unbelief gets the upper hand, and I am | into the sick chamber. 
seized with shiverings of horror. Oh! Mr. Annie Inglis! no, it could not be. That 
B., it would kill me to see her die in this state | wasted face of marble; those deep eyes gleam- 
of mind.” | ing from its whiteness—I could not recognise 

Still weeks passed on, and the only change|her. But she stretched her thin hand to me, 
perceptible in Annie was that gradual decay | and said feebly,— 
which announced the approach of dissolution. “Oh,. Mr. B , L do not deserve this; 
Mrs. Edwards waited on God continually with | you should never have come near me again.” 
strong crying and tears. Mr. Inglis, too, “Why, my dear Annie?” 
was much affected; he was gloomy and ab-| “Oh, I have been so wicked to you, and you 
stracted, and rarely entered into conversation. | were so good to me. But everybody seems to 
And so things went till within a fortnight of | be forgiving me, and Ged is forgiving me too. 
that day when Annie would enter on her It is all love and forgiveness!” 
twenty-second year, and would become, so far “ You are affording me great pleasure in 
as the world was concerned, her own mistress. | allowing me to see you again.” 

“T have been wicked; oh, so wicked!” 
IX. | “But all that is past now.” 

Ir was at this time that I received a note from, “Yes, it is past. Christ has borne my sins, 
Mrs. Edwards, begging me to hurry to the;and I think of them no more. I see it all 
house. With many conjectures as to what now, Mr. B- ; I have been asleep all my 
had taken place, I obeyed. I found Mr. Inglis | life, I have been dead. But the world seems 
and Mrs. Edwards together in the dining- , nothing now—I cannot tell you what it seems. 
room, and the countenance of the latter was God opened my eyes last night, and showed 
radiant with joy. me everything.” 

“T perceive,” I said, “that you have good I remained witlf her but a few moments, 
news for me.” for her strength would not permit of more. 
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When I was going away she said,— 

“You will come to me to-morrow ?”’ 

“T will.” 

“You will come to me every day, will you 
not? It will not be often now.” 

“T will come to you every day, if possible.” 

“Oh! the months I have been shutting you 
out, and now your words seem precious to me.” 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit. 

During long months we sowed our seed, we 
wept and prayed and laboured in vain. Then 
there came one night, marked by nothing 
strange or unusual. Those who passed that 
house outside during the silent watches heard 
nothing of a spiritual wind that blew about its 
ancient gables. Those who rested and slum- 
bered within its walls heard no strokes as of a 
spiritual temple being wrought., Yet through 
its lonely hours the immortal work was done. 
That poor spirit which had drifted for years 
over seas of darkness, and which seemed to 
our dim eyes drifting ever nearer to a dark- 
ness darker still, passed suddenly into golden 
sunlight. 

Such were the first unfoldings of the Chris- 
tian character in Annie Inglis. And not more 
striking was that character in the suddenness 
of its appearance than in the glorious perfec- 
tion which it immediately reached. Day after 
day it was my privilege to stand at the bed- 


“T wished to have a few words with you 
this morning,” he said, with an anxious ex- 
pression on his face. 

I guessed the purport of his visit. 

“You see, my dear friend, something must 
be done at once about this money of Annie’s.” 

“TI think you are right in that, Mr. Inglis ; 
the sooner it is put out of the way the better. 
You should learn her wishes, and have the 
matter legally arranged.” 

“ You have been so kind all along, B——, that 
I want to ask your assistance in this matter.” 

“T can do nothing for you.” 

“You can be a witness to whatever takes 
place, for I would not have it said for the 
world that I forced Annie to this or to that.”’ 

“T will do as you wish.” 

“T think better of Edwards a good deal 
than I did at first; but I cannot help feeling 
that she has been all along quietly working 
out her point.” 

“T tell you candidly, Mr. Inglis, that I think 











Mrs. Edwards has given you no cause to speak 
thus.” 

“You think so?” he asked, with a some- | 
what relieved expression. 

“T-do think so.” 

“To-morrow, then, at noon, we shall have 
matters arranged.” 

In the evening I had a call from Mrs. 
Edwards. 

“I have something to say to you which I 
did not wish to trouble you with to-day when 








side, and to behold a new creature in Christ | 
Jesus. Of her it was true in a fulness of sense | 
of which I had never before conceived, that | 
old things were passed away, and that all 
things were become new. In the Annie Inglis | 
I formerly looked upon there was little to! 
admire and much to condemn; there was! 
nothing to attract affection, but everything to | 
repel. But as I now beheld her she was com- 
pletely changed. And already before our eyes 
she seemed to wait, as some angelic creature 
who was being hurriedly made meet to par- 
take of the inheritance of the saints in light. 

The joy of Mrs. Edwards was as deep as her 
heart. She was now content, and desired 
nothing further. The days were passed by 
her in chantings of praise, as if she would 
attune the parting spirit to the songs of re- 
joicing which would greet her on the other 
shores. If Mr. Inglis felt as deeply, he gave 
less evidence of his feeling, and the shadow 
still lingering on his brow told me that some 
other sorrow had darkened his heart beside 
that which had now disappeared. 

The day came on which Annie completed 
her twenty-first year. Mr. Inglis was early 
at my house. 








you were with Annie. She is to make her 
will to-morrow at noon, and I should like if 
you could manage to be there at that hour.” 

“ Mr. Inglis has asked me already.” 

“Has he! I did not know that; I am very 
glad. ‘To tell you the truth, I think Mr. Inglis 
has, from the first, suspected my motives in 
looking after Annie.” 

“T think he has; and you know, dear Mrs. 
Edwards, that you have several times uttered 
to me suspicions about him.” 

“TI know I have, and I feel quite ashamed 
of myself. What wretched creatures we ure 
at best!” 

The next day I was present with Mr. Inglis 
and Mrs. Edwards in the room of the dying 
girl. A solicitor was in attendance to perform 
the necessary duties. 

“My dear Annie,” commenced her uncle, 
“ you know that you are now of age, and that 
the money left you by your father is at your 
own disposal. But you do not want the gold 
of earth any longer, for you are going to walk 
on the golden streets. So we wish you to 
make whatever arrangement you choose, and 
thus to get your mind free of any earthly care. 
You are now in the possession of thirty thou- 
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sand pounds, and I ask you, in the presence 
of these persons, and without desiring to 
influence you in any way, what you wish to do 
with this money?” 

The scene was a very striking one. 
the counterpane lay that thin, white hand 
which could by one stroke turn into this 
channel or that an amount of wealth enormous 
in the eyes of most men, and for which hun- 
dreds of thousands in the world outside would 
have bartered peace and purity, and even 
heaven itself. 

I could see that Mr, Inglis was in a very 
nervous and excited state, and was only con- 
trolling himself by an effort. He continued,— 

“ You know, my dear Annie, I have been to 
you all along in the place of your father and 
mother. They wished me to become your 
guardian, and it is for God to judge how I 
have discharged the duties of that office. I 
have watched over you from your childhood 
with the greatest solicitude. But now my 
guardianship is at an end, and I stand beside 
you only as your loving uncle.” 

“You have always been very good to me, 
and I cannot express how much I 


uncle, 
But what am I to do with this 


thank you. 
9 99 
money F 

“That is for yourself to judge, my darling.” 

“Thirty thousand pounds,” she murmured 
to herself. ‘ What relations have I?” 

“You have me, and you have your aunt 
Edwards.” 

“Do not mention my name in the matter,” 
interrupted Mrs. Edwards; “the Lord has 
given me enongh, and I want no more.” 

3ut the Lord has given uncle enough too,” 


said Annie;.“you are uot to object, aunt, if 


the Lord gives you more than enough. But 


have I not some other relations ? ” 

“ Do not be distracting your mind too much, 
my dear,’ besought Mr. Inglis. 

“T am not, uncle, I feel quite able. 
other relations have I?”’ 

“ Your mother,” replied Mrs. Edwards, “ had 
two sisters and a brother. I am the only 
one remaining alive, but your aunt and uncle 
left families behind them. Your aunt left four 
children, and your uncle five.” 

“TI never knew that before,” said Annie. 
“Why have I never seen these cousins ?” 


What 


Mrs. Edwards by a look threw the onus of 


reply on Mr. Inglis. 

“ Why, uncle?” 

“You see, my dear, they lived far away 
from us, and I knew very little of them myself. 
Besides, they were not exactly fit for you to 
associate with.” 

“My cousins?” 
nantly. 


she asked, almost indig- 


On | 


“Yes, dear; you moved in a different sphere 
of life.”’ 

“They are poor, then?” 

“Well, no, no; they are not,” said Mr. 
Inglis, who appeared conscious of having 
committed an error; “they are not poor, Mrs. 
Edwards ? ” 

“They were left comparatively unprovided 
for, but the Lord has taken care of them 
hitherto.” 

“T wish I had known this long ago,” said 


Annie. She closed her eyes and lay silent, as 
if engaged in thought. After a pause, she 
continued,— 


“T think I shall do this, uncle, if you have 
no objection. Let twenty thousand pounds of 
my money be divided equally among my 
cousins, as they want it so much. Then you 
and aunt will allow me to leave you five thou- 
| sand each in token of my gratitude for all your 
kindness.” 

* But,” almost gasped Mr, Inglis, “twenty 
thousand pounds is an immense sum of money 
to give away in that manner.” 

“‘ What better can I do with it, uncle?” 

“Tt is not for me to suggest; I wish you to 
act of your own free will.” 

“Tf I thought you wanted it, uncle, I should 
leave it all to you; but I know yon do not 
| want it.” 

A little time was lost through the dissatis- 
| faction of Mr. Inglis with the proposed ar- 
rangement. But Annie appeared firm in her 
resolution, and the will was made out in the 
terms she had dictated. 








Xs 


Nortuineé can affect the mind with greater sad- 
ness than the discovery that those whom it 
| once loved and trusted are unworthy of trust 
jand love. In some degree | experienced these 
| feelings in respect to Mr. Inglis. After all 
/that I had seen and known of late, it was 
impossible to sustain the high estimate of him 
|I had once formed. It is a common saying 
that we have never really known a man until 
| we have seen him handle money; and,alas! I 
have learnt the truth of this during my minis- 
terial career. At the present time I found it 





| extremely difficult to form a new opinion of 


Mr. Inglis. How much allowance 1 should 
|make for ignorance, how much for bias, how 
much for misjudgment, it was impossible to 
say. I sometimes felt inclined to regard him 
as a complete scoundrel, who, behind the mask 
of religion, had hitherto deceived me. But in 
| wiser moments I felt the necessity of making 
large allowance for human weakness; and ever 
| since my mind has remained in that uncertain 
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state concerning a man in whom I once had 
implicit confidence. 

With Mrs. Edwards it was quite different. 
The more I knew her, the more I loved and 
respected her. Clearing my way through the 
misrepresentations of Mr. Inglis, I came to 
recognise in her one of those sterling charac- 
ters of whom the world is not worthy. The 
anxiety concerning the spiritual state of Annie 
Inglis, which in the case of Mr. Inglis was, I 
feared, only professed, was with her an all- 
absorbing reality. For this she lived and 
laboured, and she had her reward. 

As soon as the will had been signed, and 
the solicitor had gone away, Annie requested 
that the servants of the house might be called 
together into her room. When they were 
assembled at the foot of her bed, she raised 
herself, and began to speak with wonderful 
strength. 

“T thank you all very much for your care 
and attention. You must forgive me if I have 
at any time been peevish, or have spoken to 
you as I should not. I am dying now, and I 
want to give you all some little token while I 
am able.” 

Mrs. Edwards, acting under her direction, 
opened her wardrobe, and presented to each of 
the servants some valuable article. Later in 
the day, as her aunt informed me, she insisted 
on sending away to various poor persons the 
remainder of her clothes. When she came to 


those things which she was at the time actually | 
wearing, and which would have been necessary | 


to enable her again to leave her bed, Mrs. 
Edwards raised an objection. 
“Tt is no matter,” she said, 
go; I shall never rise from this bed again.” 
Her aunt still ventured to oppose, but Annie | 
quietly adhered to her resolution. After all 
was over she was extremely exhausted. 


Summer—bright, glorious summer again. | 


* let them all 


my soul; deepened as I each day approached 
the house; deepened as I trod softly up the 
gloomy stairs; deepened as my eye fell upon 
that door through which Annie would only 
come again in her shroud; vanished as I 
entered the room, as I stood by the bed, as I 
gazed upon that sweet young face, suffused 
with the richer tints of a heavenly sunlight. 


changed its discernings. 
the flowing draperies of beauty with which 
God has curtained in the world? She said, 
Nothing! And I who came to teach her they 


be taught. ‘To me it was a saying; 
was a reality. 


Heart and flesh slowly failing, but God the 
strength of her heart and her portion for ever, 
till the day of her death came round, and I, 
with the knowledge that her end was near, 


Again the radiant sun, the sky unstained 
by a vapour, the breathing of summer winds, 
the singing of birds and the humming of 
insects. Mrs. Edwards met me in the hall. 

“T am so glad! I saw you coming, from 
the window. It is very near. 

“Who is with her now?” I asked. 
| “No one but the nurse. Dr. Mason said 
| he would be here about this time, but he has 
| not come yet.” 
“ Where is Mr. Inglis?” 
“T do not know; I think he is out.” 
| We ascended to the dying room. Annie 
| expressed her pleasure at seeing me, by a 
smile. I sat beside her, and spoke off and on 
| in a low tone. 








The sunlight streaming on the world out of | listened to me with the deepest interest. 
cloudless skies, and the world glowing in the | Even as we waited near her we perceived a 
tides of sunlight. It seemed hard to me at | solemn change. There was no appearance of 
times to die as Annie was dying. Passing | bodily suffering, and otherwise her tranquillity 
from the clear golden day into that still | was perfect. The last words we caught from 


And thus it was to the end. We in our | 
weakness might mourn for all the brightness | 
that she was leaving, but she in her strength | 
rejoiced for the brighter brightness to which | 
she was rising. Tutored by God, her eye had | 
What to her were | 


were nothing felt that I was rather come to | 
to her it | 


And all the rest can be told in a few words. | 


hastened down to see her for the last time. | 


She could say little, but she | 


chamber of sickness, the transition was harsh | her lips were these :—* To-day —this day, in | 


and startling. She so young, just gliding into | Paradise.” 

her own life-summer, to fail, to perish while) When Dr. Mason came all was over. 
the flowers her hands had nursed were in tbe | 
ecstasy of health and freshness. 


and wither, while all the trees that waved | For indeed the eleventh hour had 


to her life. 


around her window were filled with birds passed, and the midnight of death came swiftly 
chanting of life and joy. Almost in spite of | on. 
myself, the melancholy darkness rolled in upon | 


But, as in a moment, the work was done. 
WADE ROBINSON. 


Such was the gathering in of Annie Inglis. | 
She to waste | Hope had ceased to hope for such atermination | 
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MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE POLLOCK. 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, &c. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


Cuarpter 1V.—Burmau: 1824—26. 
Nortuine could have been more wretched than 
the circumstances under which the march from 
Prome to Mayyoun had been condycted. Sir 
A. Campbell's division in advance had, equally 
with the Madras column, been ravaged with 
cholera, and rendered unspeakably miserable 
by reason of the inc’emency cf the weather, 
and the utter want of those necessaries that 
even soldiers on the march through a hostile 
country are accustomed to look for from the 
ministrations of a commissariat corps. How- 
ever, matters now began to mend somewhat. 
George Pollock writes in his diary,— 

15th December.—This morning the weather 
was very fine, though decidedly not cold enough 
to suit my taste; the sky was clear, with hardly 
a cloud. I forgot to mention that I had a com- 
plaint yesterday from my Burmah drivers that 
some Europeans had beaten or ill-treated them 
on the march. I immediately reported it to| 
the general, who has issued an order on the 
subject. I arrived in Calcutta this day twenty- 
two years ago. 

“ 16th.—We marched this morning at eight 
o'clock, and reached our ground at three p.m., 
little more than nine miles, and encamped at 
a place called Peemboup, on a clear oval spot 
about 800 yards in length, and covered with 
doob grass growing more Juxuriantly than I 
ever recollect. The number of sick is still) 
very great, and I had to carry upon the guns and 
waggons thirty-seven European soldiers. Our) 
march during the whole way was through a 
thick jungle, here and there some superb 
tamarind trees, and occasionally the small| 
female bamboo growing in ciusters, but so 
contiguous that it appeared impervious; on} 
either side of the road the tops met over our 
heads, forming an arch, and sometimes com- | 
pletely shaded us from the sun for some| 
hundred yards. We passed through a de-| 
serted stockade about two miles in extent, 
tremendously strong from the nature of the| 
ground, formed by the extremity of a range of 
hills. Had the Burmahs defended them our| 
loss must have been very severe; the road 
through these stockades was execrable, and | 
fatigued both men and bullocks much, more, 
indeed than all the rest of the march. About 
a mile on this the north side of these stock- | 
ades, was another, very regularly built, about 
300 yards square. An old priest who remained, | 





said the enemy had deserted it about seven 
days before. Sir Archibald Campbell's son 
passed our camp on his way to join his father, 
having just arrived from Calcutta. Iam told 
the cases of cholera are not so violent as they 
were. 

“17th December.—The halt to-day will, I 
hope, be of service to my poor bullocks, who 
had hard work yesterday, and had it not been 
for a nullah two miles in front, which requires 
a bridge, we should have gone on four or five 
miles, and I should, perhaps, have reached the 
ground about sunset. To-day, it is said, we 
wait for the commissariat.” 

The halt was necessary in consequence of 
the force encountering an impassable nullah. 
During this day the pioneers and strong 
working parties were engaged, under the di- 
rection of the engineer officer, in constructing 
a bridge, while the commissariat officer was 


!emvloyed in bringing up the provisions. 
rs 'Y 5 5 


“18th and 19th.—On the 18th we marched 
at eight am., and reached our ground, 
Ing-goun, at three p.m., having travelled over 
almost fourteen miles. As usual, the artillery 
was left to find its own way. Sir Archibald 
Campbell was encamped near Ing-goun, about 
a mile off. Rather an, extensive plain was 
covered with doob grass, on which we en- 
camped. 

“On the 19th we halted, and expected to 
remain a day or two longer, but at night we 
received orders to join Sir A. Campbell, in 
consequence of his division not being able to 
proceed. The 47th, with the artillery, occupied 
the spot. Sir A. Campbell left during the day 
of the 19th. 

“20th—Marched at seven a.m. Passed 
through Meeayday, and encamped at eleven 
a.m. with Sir Archibald Campbell above it. 
Meeayday must have been of some consequence 
long ago; there are the remains of old brick 
walls. The enemy’s works extended two or 
three miles above Meeayday. We passed 
many of their soldiers dead and dying of 
hunger and disease, a horrible sight. My guns 


| . . 
j}are now driven by Burmahs, Madras pioneers, 


Syces, grass-cutters, and gun Lascars,a motley 
crew, but I had to look to them for the advance 
of the Bengal Foot Artillery. General Cotton 
aided as much as in his power, and the men 
fortunately were willing, but my anxiety was 
not the less. 

“21st.—Sir A. Campbell issued orders for 
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the Body guard, Horse Artillery, and H. M.’s 
41st and 89th to march this day at seven a.m., 
the Foot Artillery with three native corps at 
ten. We travelled over a tolerable road for 
four and a half miles, when we came to some 
old stockades, some of them only begun and 
some fallen to decay, as usual extensive. We 
went on about three or four miles, the road 
gradually getting worse, when we were in- 
formed that it was so completely blocked up 
with Sir A. Campbell’s baggage and com- 
missariat, that we were obliged to return to 
the stockades. As water was not procurable 
nearer, we retraced our steps, and encamped 
as directed, the ground strewed in various 
directions with dead Burmahs; many also 
seen on the road. (Camp Keannagah, four and 
a half miles from Meeayday.)” 

The sights that met his eye must have re- 
minded George Pollock of the horrors perpe- 
trated by Holkar on the fugitives of Monson’s 
broken army in the year when he first com- 
menced his military career in India. The 
scene of death and misery around Meeayday 
has been vividly portrayed by an eye-witness. 
Within and around the stockades the ground 
was strewn with dead and dying, lying pro- 


of beef for the Europeans, the Division from 
that Presidency was halted until cattle could 
be obtained from the people of the district, 
while the Commander-in-chief with 
quarters marched with the Madras Division 
towards Mellown, upon which city the Bur- | 
mese army had been ordered to concentrate. 
The country between it and Meeayday was a 
perfect wilderness, and wholly depopulated ; 
the once thriving villages along the route had 
been burned, and all the cattle, and every living | 
thing that could afford sustenance to an army, 
had been driven off. The scene was depress- | 
ing, and must have awakened grave appre- | 
hension in the mind of the Commander-in- | 
chief, and, indeed, of every thoughtful man of 
the force. The situation of this handful of 
British troops could not but cause anxiety, 
and as day by day the hardships of the march | 
and the continuous visitations of the fell dis- | 
ease, cholera, thinned the ranks or increased the | 
number of non-effectives, many brave hearts | 


head- || 





must have whispered to themselves the anxi- 
ous question, What will be the end of all this ? 
One writer on the events of the war doubtless 
expresses this feeling, which, however, was at 
no time one of despondency, for the force had 





miscuously together, the victims of wounds, 
disease, and want; in one spot 200 dead bodies 
were counted. Here and there a small white | 
pagoda marked where a man of rank lay | 
buried; while numerous newly made graves | 
denoted that the corpses strewn around were 
merely the remnants of mortality left above 
ground owing to the hurried departure of the | 
enemy. The beach and neighbouring jungles 
swarmed with dogs and vultures waiting to | 
gorge themselves with their horrid repast. | 
The camp that night, what with the growling | 
and screaming of these creatures, and the pes- | 
tilential and foul smell of this Golgotha, must 
have been a very undesirable place of repose. | 
But these were not all that met the eye and | 
assailed the nose. ‘The sensibilities of the 


must have been shocked by the sight of nu- 
merous gibbets, on each of which were ex- 
tended the mouldering remains of the victims 
crucified by the mandates of the bloodthirsty 
chieftains, who thus visited such offences as 
wandering in search of food, or flying from the 
enemy. For fifty miles up the river beyond 
Meeayday, similar horrors met the gaze of the 
troops, and Snodgrass relates that so thickly 
were these wretched victims of war strewn 
around, that “on some of the grounds for 
encampment it was difficult to find room for 
pitching the tents without previously removing 
some dead bodies from the spot.” 


soldiers, even of the most hardened of them, }and reached our ground at a quarter to one; 








The Bengal commissarit failing in its supply 





implicit confidence in their commander, as one 
who had profited by the lessons he had learned in 
that unequalled school of war under the mighty 
Wellington in Spain. “ We appeared to tra- 
verse a wildernesss from which mankind had 
fled; and our little camp of 2,000 men seemed | 
but a speck in the desolate and dreary waste 
that surrounded it, calling forth at times an irk- 
some feeling which could with difficulty be re- 
pressed, at the situation of a handful of men | 
in the heart of an extensive empire, pushing || 
boldly forward to the capital, still 300 miles || 
distant ; in defiance of an enemy whose whole || 
force still outnumbered ours in a tenfold ratio, 
and without a hope of further reinforcement 
from our distant ships and depot.” 

“22nd December.—Marched at seven a.m., 


road most abominable. I walked the whole 
way. Joined Sir A. Campbell, who had halted 
for his baggage. Still many dead Burmahs 
on the road-side. (Camp Kanlah, seven 
miles). 

“ 237rd.—Marched at seven, and reached our 
ground at quarter to ten am. Road good. 
Called on the two generals. Firing heard up 
the river from the flotilla. The natives are 
said to be coming in for protection. (Camp 
Bho, or Bo.) || 

“24th—Sir A. Campbell gone on with his 
usual party. We halt and move on to-morrow 
at seven. 

“25th December, 1825.—Christmas day. 
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who have died of fever in consequence. Lieut. 
| McLeod, 89th, died this morning; another 
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Marched this morning at twenty minutes to 
five o’clock, by moonlight, and reached our 
ground at quarter to eleven a.m. At our 
usual rate of going I should suppose we had 
come fourteen miles; the road good, except in 
two or three places. Near the end of the 
march the pole of the leading gun was broken. 
We encamped on the ground which Sir A. 
Campbell had left in the morning, completely 
surrounded by jungle; a nullah in our rear. 
(Camp Napewdo.) 

“26th December.—Marched at twenty-five 
minutes past four; reached our ground at 
half-past eight. We came, I think, about 
seven or eight miles. The road very good; 
encamped on the banks of the river. ‘There 
is a large house and several pagodas here. 
Sir A. Campbell left this ground this morning. 
The distance to Patanagoh is said to be seven 
or eight miles; he must consequently have 
reached it to-day. Opposite to it, on the other 
side of the river, is said to be Mellown, and as 
we have not heard firing we conclude that the 
enemy have fled as usual.” 

This place Colonel Pollock calls in his diary 
Shembonwa, though it is called by other writers 
Longhee; it is prettily situated on the banks 
of the Irrawaddy, and is described by Colonel 
Syme, in his account of Lord Macartney’s 
mission to the King of Siam, as a flourishing 
town, though at the time of the visit of the 
British army there was scarcely a single house. 

“27th Dec—Marched at half-past four, a 
distance of nine miles; reached our ground at 
ten. The road bad, hilly, with short turns; 
the whole way a thick forest or jungle—hardly 
ever able to see thirty yards in any direction. 
Passed rather a large village this morning, 
quite deserted. It is said we have fifteen 
miles to go to-morrow, when we shall be six 
miles from Patanagoh. (Camp Kashahzoon.) 

“ 28th.—Marched a little after three a.m.; 
reached our ground at quarter to eleven. A 
very bad road, generally thick jungle. Passed 
seven stockades well situated, and twelve times 
crossed nullahs. Came about thirteen miles. 





Prome, through a description of country that 
would have been deemed impassable to any 
artillery but British; not a solitary inhabitant 
had been met along a route once thickly 
populated, or a single head of cattle on the 
banks of a stream forming the chief highway 





of a kingdom. 

The officers named by George Pollock were 
| despatched as an embassy to Mellown, jointly 
| by Sir A. Campbell and Mr. Robertson, the chief 
| Civil Commissioner with the army, and had 
| been sent in consequence of a communication 
|from Sir James Brisbane, stating that Kollein 
| Mengie had arrived from Ava with full powers 
to treat with the British, and that he was 
anxious to commence negotiations, having for 
| their object the conclusion of a definitive treaty 
| of peace. 

The Burmese commissioners demanded a 
truce of twenty-five days, but this Col. Tidy 
positively refused, and only consented to allow 
twenty-four hours; while in the meantime the 
army continued its advance, and passed through 
|a series of fortified posts, selected with great 
care and skill, but destitute of any defenders. 
| “29tk.—We were yesterday ordered to 
march at half-past six o’clock, but in the even- 
ing were ordered to follow with the three 
Native corps at ten. After marching nearly 
two miles I was met by the Deputy Adjutant- 
General, Madras force, who had orders to hurry 
us forward to take up a position. We ad- 
vanced at a trot, and kept it up nearly the 
whole way; the leading bullocks being driven 
by Burmahs, who really appeared to enjoy the 
prospect of attacking their brethren. I after- 
wards found the head sirdar Burmah driver 
had relations in Mellown, though this did not 
prevent his urging on the men. On my arri- 
val I found that negotiations were going on. 
The enemy had escorted the steamboat up the 
river past Mellown, by that means cutting off 
their own boat in case we should not eventu- 
ally agree about terms; part of the flotilla is 
thus above, and part below the city. Many 
are said to have taken off themselves. 











Colonel Tidy, Captain Smith, and Dr. Knox 
have proceeded to Mellown to learn how mat- 
ters stood. Patanagoh is said to be five miles 
off, and Mellown nearly opposite. There are 
five stockades close to us. The jungle we 
have passed through has proved fatal to many, 


officer of that corps is very ill, also Lieut. 
Carter of the Royals. We are on the banks 
of the river, and the flotilla close tous. Jam 
not sanguine as to peace. (Camp Meghioun- 
gyeh, thirteen miles.)” 

The army had now marched 140 miles from 





{ 


“Towards the afternoon we heard that the 
final and decisive conference would be held the 
following day at twelve o’clock. From this 
side we can see into the stockade in almost 
every part.” 

The town of Patanagoh, which was occupied 
on the 29th, was immediately opposite Mellown, 
the fortifications of which were built upon the 
slope of a hill. The principal stockade was of 
considerable extent and strength, though it 
was commanded from the river face by artillery, 
which, if well directed, could search out every 
nook and corner of it. Trant thus describes 
the position, as well as the events of the 29th:— 
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“ The river here is only 1,000 yards wide; 
and on the west side is bounded by successive 


| ranges of hills, falling in some places gradu- 











ally, in others abruptly, down to the water's 
edge. On the slope of these were the ruins of 
the ancient fort of Mellown, which, formerly 
consisting of a rampart and ditch, now fallen 
to. decay, were considerably elevated above, 
and overlooked the country on the land side; 
though from the river the whole interior of the 
work could be seen. Its shape was square, 
and it had further been defended by a stockade 
and strong abattis. In the centre was a 
conical hill, surmounted by a pagoda, and forti- 
fied on the summit by a brick revetment, which 
rendered it a very strong post—quite the 
acropolis of Mellown. 

“ Numerous gay pagodas reared their spiral 
tops within the walls; and at a short distance 
from the ramparts a neat gilt pagoda had 
lately been erected by the directions of the 
king over the ashes of the much-valued Maha 
Bundoolah, whose remains had been brought 
thus far. 

“ About a mile to the south of Mellown the 


| river becomes more contracted, and there, on 


the brink of a precipice, the enemy had erected 
a strong work, and mounted several guns, 
which completely commanded the passage of 
ihe river, and rendered the attempt to pass up 
rather hazardous. At the moment of our ap- 
pearance at Patanagoh, Mellown presented a 
very lively appearance. Troops well armed 
were marching and countermarching; chief- 


| tains, distinguished by their golden chattahs, 


kept moving to and fro, apparently giving di- 
rections; gongs and bands of music were 


| sounding with a most vehement uproar; and 


under the walls lay several hundred boats, 
some adapted for war, but by far the greater 
part belonging to merchants and traders, who, 
as soon as they saw us, made a simultaneous 
attempt to pull up the stream, but were ar- 
rested in their flight by a few rounds from our 
artillery fired over their heads. In the mean- 
time Sir James Brisbane, in the Diana, ad- 
vanced up the river, but the Burmahs, instead 
of firing at him, sent a couple of gilt war-boats 
to meet the steamboat and escort her past the 
batteries; and the commodore, unmolested, 
sailed by the town, and anchored in a line 
beyond the Burman boats, so as to prevent any 
of them escaping.”’ 

Prince Memiaboo, who commanded at Mel- 
lown, had fled from the fort, but he subse- 
quently returned. To proceed with extracts 
from Colonel Pollock’s Diary. 

“30th December.—The Commissioners* met 


* Kollein Mengie, Khee Wonghee, Maha Silwa, and 
another of inferior rank, while those on the British 





in a native boat well suited to the occasion, 
anchored in the middle of the river. The hour 
appointed was two p.m. The Commissioners 
were punctual, but the Burmahs were late. 
The dress of the Khee and party was fantas- 
tical, as at Yon-ben-zeik. We who remained 


ashore felt considerable anxiety for the result. 
I certainly expected to be employed that night 


in making batteries to be opened in the morn- 
4 al 
ing. The conference lasted three hours, and 


was reported to be of a most pacific nature; | 


that the Burmahs had ceded all the territory 
asked, but demurred about the money, plead- 
ing inability. A second conference was agreed 
upon for the following day at the same hour. 
Fevers and cholera still continue to carry off 
several of our men; two officers died yester- 
day, and several more are dangerously ill. This 
state of things may be attributed to the forests 
and jungle we have passed through from Prome 
to this. 

“‘31st—A second conference was held to- 
day, and peace appears to be certain, as far as 
the negotiations here are concerned, and they 
say the king will ratify anything they sign. 
All difficult and knotty points have been got 
over. A meeting is to take place to-morrow to 
determine some minor points, but which can- 
not affect the harmony now subsisting between 
the two nations. 

“1st January, 1826.—The conference which 
was to have been held to-day has been de- 
ferred in consequence of the illness of one of 
the Burmah negotiators. Although things 
have gone on well so far, these fellows are not 
to be trusted; accordingly, Dr. Knox paid the 
gentleman a visit, and found it a true bill. He, 
however, administered nothing, as the patient 








had already taken a Burmah dose; for his || 


trouble the doctor received a common piece of 
cloth and a few plantains. 


“2nd January.—The Commissioners met | 


again to-day at two o'clock, and did not sepa- 
rate till dark, when we learnt that everything 


had been finally settled, with the exception of | 


signing, for which purpose they are to meet to- 
morrow at ten o'clock. All parties appear to 
agree that there can be little or indeed no 
doubt of our returning as friends in a few 
days. We wait here, or at our last ground, 
until the treaty returns from Ava, ratified by 
the Golden Foot. One or two occurrences are 
said to have taken place on this side the river 


which have a bad appearance, and certainly re- | 


quire to be sifted, now that we are suppused to 
be friends. A Madras dawk was sent some 
days ago from hence to the other camp (not 
side were Sir A. Campbell, Sir James Brisbane, and 
Mr. Robertson.—C. R. L, 
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more than three miles); the letters have not 
arrived, and the man has not been heard of. 
We have also heard that the afternoon before 
yesterday Lieut. Flood, of H. M.’s 13th, left 
this camp for his own about five o’clock on 
horseback, and has not since been heard of.” 
This officer was subsequently restored to his 
comrades, and stated that on the night of his 
disappearance he was returning to Meghioung- 
yeh, about five miles distant, where his regi- 
ment was stationed, when, being overtaken by 
the darkness, he lost his way, and after wan- 
dering about all night, encountered a native 
from whom he inquired his way to camp. This 


| man led him some distance until he came to a 


‘|| place where four other Burmese were standing, 


who immediately rushed out, seized, and pin- 


‘|; ioned him, and then, placing him in a cart, 


| drove off to a village, distant about fifty miles 


inland. There he was roughly treated, part of 


| his clothes were taken from him, and he was 


obliged to exhibit himself to the villagers as a 
curiosity. Subsequently he was removed to 
Mugway, forty miles up the river, where he 
received much better treatment, and was per- 
mitted to rove about the village. 

“3rd January.— To-day the treaty was 


| signed and sealed. The Burmahs begged hard 
|| to be let off fifteen lacs or so, but the sum was 
| fixed at one crore. 


We wait here till the pri- | 
soners, the treaty ratified, and the rupees come 
from Ava. We then proceed to Prome, eon 


| wait for a further payment; after which we go | 


to Rangoon, and wait for a third acre 
and then for Calcutta. | 
“4th January—tThis morning Lawrenson, | 


| with Lieut. Wilson, of the 13th, and twelve | 


















committed to paper, was sent to the Khee 
Wonghee, who had previously professed igno- 
rance of his fate, but now promised he should 
be restored. And restored he was on the 10th, 
together with his valuable Arab horse, which 
had been well-nigh ridden and beaten to death. 
At the same time that the war-boat was de- 
spatched to Ava, nominally bearing the treaty, 
Captain Snodgrass, military secretary, pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, to obtain the signature of 
the Governor-General. When it was known 
that peace had been provisionally signed, an 
unrestrained intercourse took place between 
the British camp and Mellown. A large bazaar 
was formed on the side of the river on which 
the former was pitched, to which the Burmese 
soldiers resorted for the purpose of making 
their purchases, while the messmen and ser- 
vants of our countrymen daily visited the town, 
and made their purchases of fowls, vegetables, 
and other provisions. It was a curious and 
busy scene, this sudden transformation from 
the horrors of war; but the return to the 
former condition of affairs was destined to be 
as rapid and startling. During the hollow and 
short-lived truce that now succeeded, there were 
not wanting evidences to those who had eyes 
to see, that all this fraternization was illusory, 
that the truce was a hollow pretext to gain 
time, and that there was and could be no peace 
until the pride, already severely shaken, of 
these Burman chiefs and their king, living in 
a fool’s paradise of security at Ava, had been 
visited by the fall which, we are told on the 
highest authority, awaits those who indulge in 
its pleasing delusions. 

“ 5th.—Graham, Biddulph, and Paton have 





























troopers of the bodyguard, went in search of} proceeded by water to Rangoon this morning. 
Lieut. Flood. They started at ten am., and| During the day we had a report that the 
returned at dusk, and were so far successful) enemy on the other side of the river were 
that they traced the direction in which he had} stockading and strengthening themselves; 
been taken from the print of his boot among} Colonel Tidy and Major Jackson were sent 
those of naked feet. I called on Sir A. Camp- over. They were admitted to the stockade 
bell this morning, and obtained leave for Bid-| without hesitation, and received without sus- 
dulph to return to Bengal; Graham and Paton | picion or jealousy. The Khee Wonghee ex- 
have also permission to proceed. The treaty | plained satisfactorily what had been doing, and 
left Mellown to-day * in a war-boat for Ava, | from his general conduct rather confirmed than 
and is expected back in ten or eleven days | weakened our confidence in their sincerity. I 
with the prisoners and a part of the money we must confess I shall have doubts until the 
demanded.” treaty returns ratified. 

As to Lieut. Flood, it is probable that he) “6th, 7th, and 8th January.—Nothing par- 
would have never returned to his anxious / ticular has occurred. Reports, as usual, con- 
friends but that an old woman, who had passed tradicting each other constantly during the 
through Mugway, came to the British camp day. A letter has been received from Lieut. 
with the intelligence that she had seen a Bri- Bennett, of the Royals, at Ava, evidently dic- 
tish officer there. Her deposition, on being | tated by some one in the interests of the Bur- 

* So it was supposed, but it appeared afterwards that mahs. He recommends peace, but says it ag 
boat went a mile or two | against the religion of the king to cede terri- 

tory.” 
‘This officer, together with Dr. Sandford, of 
T 


the whole was a hoax. The war- 
up the river, and the men with the treaty returned by 
land to Mellown, to laugh at our beards.—( Diary.) 
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the same regiment, had been taken prisoner 
when proceeding from Rangoon to Prome in 
the preceding November. 

“9th January—The generality appear to 
think the chances are rather in favour of war. 
I think so too; but there appears to me to be 
one clause in the treaty which the Burmahs (a 
cunning race) may catch at, and by a little 
maneuvring get rid of us without putting 
themselves to much expense, except as far as 
the cession of territory goes. It is agreed that 
on the return of the treaty ratified, also of the 
prisoners, and on the payment of four lacs of 
rupees, we have engaged to return to Prome, 
fourteen marches. The prisoners can be of no 
value to the Burmahs. ‘The ratification of the 
treaty is certainly a pledge for the fulfilment 
of the terms; but four lacs will be well spent 
if they insure our return to Prome, by which 
time some story may be trumped up about the 
second payment, and if report be true, the 
Bengal Government are rather indifferent 
about the money at all.” 

In the meantime the bad faith with which 
the enemy were acting became hourly more 
apparent. The Burmese could be perceived 
daily at work at Mellown repairing the fortifi- 
cations ; bodies of infantry and cavalry were 
constantly arriving from the Ava road, while 
indications were plentiful of the presence of a 
large force a little way inland. At length the 
18th January, the day on which the ratified 
treaty, the prisoners, and the money were to 
be delivered to the British General, drew nigh. 
George Pollock thus writes of these days of 
expectancy :— 

“From the 9th to the 18th the chances for 
peace or war fluctuated every hour. A con- 
ference was appointed for the 18th, at which I 
was to be present. It was to be the last, if 
everything was not clearly and distinctly acted 
up to as agreed in the treaty. The farce was 
kept up extremely well by the Burmahs. Sir 
A. Campbell was ready, as were all who were 
to go. Two o'clock was the hour appointed, 
and it was about that time when a messenger 
with two ponies (as a present) waited on the 
General to intimate that the Khee Wonghee 
and Kollein Mengie were too ill to attend, and 
requested the conference might be deferred till 
the following day. The reply was short and 
decisive—either that they were to give up 
Mellown the next day in token of their sin- 
cerity, or we would take it, as the period 
agreed on for the cessation of hostilities would 
expire at twelve o’clock at midnight between 
the 18th and 19th. It appeared to be a bitter 
pill, but they said they could not do so without 
consulting Memiaboo, the king’s brother, who 


promptly refused, and it then turned out that 
Memiaboo was at hand in Mellown. He was 
accordingly referred to, and said he could not 
give up the fort. The party we sent over re- 
turned, and orders were issued for the guns to 
be landed, batteries, &c., commenced at twelve 
at midnight. As an instance of the refined 
treachery of the Burmah Commissioners during 
the whole time of cessation of hostilities, they 
declared most solemnly that all was going on 
well; that they had received indirect accounts 
of the ratification of the treaty; and previous 
to commencing to treat, they solemnly declared 
they had authority from the king, and that he 
would ratify whatever they signed. Notwith- 
standing this, it was afterwards discovered 


our camp, to cut the heads off common men, 
and take to the Khee whatever they had. (In 
this way a Madras dawk was lost, and two 
Lascars beheaded.) Sirdars* were to be taken 
alive for the purpose of being sent to the 
capital. Until the 19th the Bengal division 
was encamped about three miles in rear of us 
—I am still, as I have been all along, with the 
Madras division,—and the Khee Wonghee or- 
dered a strong (large) force to attack them on 
the 18th, but they were afraid. 

“We opened our batteries about 11 a.m. on 
the 19th January, after a night’s hard work. 
We commenced with a salvo from all the guns | 
and mortars, heavy and light, Bengal and 
Madras, also with rockets under Lieut. Blake. 
The fort on the opposite side of the river was 
filled with men who appeared busy; but from | 
the moment we opened the guns all was tran- | 
quil in the fort and hardly a man to be seen. 
They were concealed in the holes they usually 
dig, each man his own; nor did they make 
their appearance till we were obliged to cease 
firing, in consequence of the storming party 
having nearly reached the opposite side of the 
river. We continued firing about two hours 
before the storming party pushed off. The in- 
cessant fire kept up by the guns and rockets 
had a most imposing effect, and was a sight 
worth seeing. About 300 rockets (Congreves) 
were fired; about five failed. They created a 
terror among the natives beyond all expecta- 
tion, who considered them as implements of 
war guided by some deity intent upon their 
destruction, and as being sensitive beings.” 
From different sources we gather a detailed 
account of the decisive operations of this day. 
The original garrison of Mellown only con- 
sisted of some 4,000 men, but it had been 
strengthened by reinforcements during the 
truce until it had now reached the formidable 
* Officers. 





was a day’s journey distant. Any delay was 








that the Khee Wonghee soon after our arrival | 
issued instructions to seize all stragglers from | 
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total of 20,000 soldiers. It was at midnight 
that the heavy artillery was landed and the 
construction of batteries commenced, whilst at 
the same time it became evident that the 
enemy also were busy erecting new stockades. 
The batteries for twenty-eight pieces of cannon, 
under the directions of Lieut.-Colonels Hop- 
kinson and Pollock, were ready at daybreak; 
but as some of the heavy guns were still lying 
on the beach, a detachment of artillerymen was 


| ordered down to assist in dragging them up. 
| While thus employed the fog cleared up, and 
| disclosed what the working party were engaged 
| in effecting; but though the Burmese might 


have occasioned considerable loss, they never 
attempted to fire a shot. They had not been 
idle, however, during the night. An extensive 


stockade appeared on the spot whence had | 


been heard the din of preparation the previous 
night; and it appears they had previously pre- 
pared the wood, ditch,and abattis, so that to erect 
it only required placing the timber in position. 
Upon a hill to the southward was observed a 
large entrenchment of Shaans, but within the 
city all the soldiery had taken shelter in bomb 
proofs, or were manning the ramparts. At 
eleven o’clock, when the batteries opened with 
one general volley of shot, shells, and rockets 
into the enemy’s works, those who had not 
already taken shelter scuttled off to their re- 
spective holes like so many rabbits in a warren; 
but the British guns enfiladed their fortifica- 
tions. Not a single shot was fired in return. 
It is related of Col. Hopkinson that when 
his guns opened fire, the gallant officer, who 


| Regiments passed rapidly down in front of the 
| Burmese entrenchments, exposed to a heavy 
| fire of grape and musketry, which was only at 
| this time opened upon them. The sight was 
| described by an eye-witness as most splendid. 
On the river were the gunboats full of soldiers, 
and engaged in returning the fire of the fort; 
the land batteries, discharging their projectiles 
a distance of 1,200 yards over the heads of the 
storming party, were in full play, while the 
enemy’s fortifications displayed one unbroken 
line of fire and smoke. Notwithstanding every 
previous arrangement, and the utmost exertion 
of every one employed, the current, together 
with a strong northerly wind, carried the first 
brigade, under all the fire of the place, to its 
destined point of attack before the other bri- 
gades could reach the opposite shore. Arriving 
at the south-east angle, where the bank was 
fortunately rather high and shelving, thus pro- 
tecting the boats from grape, though they were 
much exposed to musketry, Colonel Sale and 
some other officers in a little man-of-war’s boat, 
| pulled inshore with two gunboats, the others 
| being rather behind. At this moment a volley 
|of musketry disabled half the crew of sailors, 
|and Colonel Sale and Lieut. Dickson were also 
| both wounded. The men of the adjoining boats, 
| however, immediately sprung on shore, and 
being too few in number to assault the work 
| without ladders, dashed halfway up the bank 
'to a spot where a little cover was afforded by 
|a ridge of sand, within ten yards of the walls, 
land there laying down kept up a sharp fire 


| e . 2 . 
| until the arrival of a reinforcement enabled 





though brave was never very enthusiastic in| them to advance. 

the pursuit of military glory, was calmly en-| Captain Trant thus describes the incidents 
joying his breakfast some little distance off, so| of the storm :—“ An opening was soon made 
that it devolved upon George Pollock to work| in the abattis, and a few men got under the 
both batteries. ‘The General came up, and was | walls, whence the Burmahs tried to drive them 
highly displeased on finding that the former! by thrusting out spears and throwing down 
had thus absented himself from his duties.} shot. Major Frith, who had succeeded to the 
While the cannonade was in progress troops| command, was dangerously wounded by one of 


were embarking in the flotilla a little above 
Patanagoh, in order to take advantage of the 
current. The first, or Bengal brigade, consisting 
of H. M.’s 13th and 38th (now only mustering 
together 480 bayonets, though they left Cal- 


| cutta with an effective strength of 1,800 men), 


under Lieut.-Colonel Sale, was ordered to attack 
the south-east angle of Mellown; while Briga- 
dier-General Cotton, with three brigades com- 
manded by Lieut.-Colonels Godwin, Blair, and 
Parlby, was to cross above the town, and after 
carrying the outworks, attack it on the north- 
ern face, and prevent the Burmese from escap- 
ing. At one o’clock the troops moved off under 
cover of the artillery, which kept up a brisk 
fire on the enemy’s works, and being favoured 


by a strong wind and tide, the 13th and 38th | 





the former; but the ladders being placed, the 
| wall was instantly gained, and the Burmahs 
| commenced their retreat in two dense columns, 
without defending the lofty pagoda, which it 
was supposed would have been their chief point 
lof resistance. They were instantly pursued 
|through the fort by our gallant little force, 
which seemed a mere handful compared to the 
masses of the enemy who were retiring be- 
fore it; but the men were so much fatigued 
that they could not proceed beyond the west 
face of the stockade, whence they kept up a 
heavy fire on the fugitives. The first brigade 
was in possession of Mellown before the whole 
of General Cotton’s column had crossed the 
river; that officer, however, made a judicious 
movement to the rear with his troops, for the 
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, that the same hurry that had cost the loss of 


_ returning. Not the least curious paper in this} 
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purpose of intercepting the fugitives, but un- 
fortunately too late for that purpose. In this 
affair the enemy exhausted his last resources, 
and not only was their loss very heavy, but as 
a consequence of the subsequent panic, the 
principal part of their army disbanded. The 
Burman chiefs had supposed it impossible that 
Mellown could ever be taken.” 

It must assuredly have been a proud sight, 
that of a mere handful of British soldiers 
driving a dense mass of from 10,000 to 15,000 
armed men before them from works of such 
strength that even Prince Memiaboo, contrary 
to the invariable custom of Burman leaders, 
was one of the last to flee. Cash to the amount 
of about 30,000 rupees, together with state 
dresses and other baggage,was found in his house, 
besides a considerable sum which was divided by 
the soldiers amongst themselves. Mellown was 
full of military stores of great value, and on the 
walls were mounted 79 pieces of cannon; 20 
tons of gunpowder, 1,700 muskets, and a large 
amount of grain was also captured. But what 
was of still more consequence, as affording un- 
deniable proof of the treacherous conduct of 
the prince, the peace Commissioners, and their 
government, both the English and Burmese 
copies of the late treaty were found in Memia- 
boo’s house, just in the same state as when 
signed and sealed at the final meeting on the 
3rd. This paper was sent up to the Kollein 
Mergie and Khee Wonghee with a polite note, 
sarcastically stating that in the hurry of their 
departure they had left it behind. The discovery 
proved that the armistice was only desired for 
the purpose of obtaining reinforcements, and 
it was now ascertained that 5,000 fresh troops 
were within one day’s march of Mellown on 
the 19th. There were found also some other 
curious papers written by a priest, styled the 
Raj Gooroo, a spiritual friend and counsellor of 
the King of Ava, who had been for some time 
in the British lines, setting forth the condition 
and prospects of the invading army; and there 
was likewise brought to light every document 
that had passed during the conferences at 
Neoun-ben-Zeik. The members of the late 
embassy were not to be outdone either in 
politeness or sarcasm; and, notwithstanding 
the bitterness of defeat, and the humiliation of 
having their duplicity thus openly made mani- 
fest, they returned their best thanks for the treaty 
that was said to have been sent to Ava, but 
had never left Memiaboo’s house, and observed 


this document had compelled them to leave be- 
hind a large sum of money, which they also 
much regretted, and which they were sure the 
British General only waited an opportunity of 





budget was a letter from a lady at Ava to her 
husband with the army at Mellown, containing 
a request that he would send her a few of the 
white English slaves! Eighteen gilt war-boats, 
and 300 others of various kinds were captured 
on the 19th. On the following morning the 
pioneers were employed throwing the ammu- 
nition into the river and destroying the works, 
when a considerable number of wounded men, 
who had concealed themselves, were discovered. 
George Pollock relates that he saw a man sit- 
ting on a tree with his leg so fearfully shat- 
tered that the doctors considered amputation 
necessary. The unfortunate man submitted to 
the operation without a word, and, when it was 
completed, calmly put forward his other limb, 
under the impression that it was, the British 
custom thus to mutilate their prisoners, 

The guns and magazines having been re- 
moved from Mellown, the works were set on 
fire, and presented a very grand spectacle ; 
while occasionally the small powder magazines 
would explode with a loud report, sending forth 
columns of smoke, and projecting into the air 
large burning fragments of wood. The next 
day Mellown was a heap of ashes; and this, the 
most considerable stronghold of the kingdom, 
whence the invaders were to have been igno- 
miniously driven back, presented an aspect of 
desolation distinguished from the adjoining 
country solely by the clusters of blackened 
pagodas and by the embers of the stockade. 
At this moment also the host of men who 
were utterly to destroy the handful of invaders 
were dispersed about the country, a broken, 
dispirited, and demoralized rabble, uncertain 
whither to direct their steps. During the 
storm of Mellown, besides Colonel Sale, Major 


Frith, of the 38th Regiment, who succeeded to | 


the command, received a spear wound which 
was of a serious nature. Major Thornhill, of 
the 13th, on whom the accidents of war threw 
the perilous distinction of leading the assault- 
ing column, was more fortunate, and escaped 
scathless. The total British loss in the flotilla, 
as well as the troops, only amounted to nine 
killed and twenty-five wounded, of whom three 
were officers. In his report the Commander- 
in-chief speaks in the following terms of the 
services of the artillery:—‘“ Where zeal dis- 
plays itself in every rank, as amongst the 
officers whom I have the happiness to com- 
mand, and all vie with each other in the 
honourable discharge of duty, the task of se- 
lecting individual names for the notice of his 
lordship * becomes difficult and embarrassing ; 
and I am compelled to adopt the principle of 
particularizing those alone on whom the hea- 
viest share of exertion happened to devolve on 
* Lord Amherst, the Governor-General. 
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this occasion. It fell to the lot of the artillery | quail, and snipe were frequently made, while 
to oceupy this. conspicuous station in the | deer and hares varied the mess fare. A march 
events of the day. In behalf, therefore, of | of three miles on the 26th brought the troops 
Lieut.-Colonel Hopkinson, commanding the | to Yéhangiounwah, a village situated in the 





whole, and of Lieut.-Colonel Pollock, com- | 
manding Bengal Artillery, and Captain Lums- 
den, Bengal Horse Artillery, and Montgomerie, 
Madras Artillery, commanding the batteries, 
have to solicit your recommendation to his 
lordship’s favourable ‘attention. The rocket 
practice, under Lieut. Blake, of the Bengal 
Horse Artillery, was in every way admirable; 
of 304 rockets which were projected during 
the day, five alone failed of reaching the spot 
for which they were destined, and uniformly 
told in the works or in the ranks of the enemy 
with an effect which has clearly established 
their claim to be considered a most powerful 
and formidable weapon of war.” 

The laborious duty of collecting and de- 
stroying the enemy’s artillery and stores, to- 
gether with a heavy fall of rain, prevented the 
army from marching; but at length, at eight 
o’clock inthe morning of the 25th January, 1826, 
the first division started in its onward march 
towards Ava, the capital of the Golden Foot, a 
glittering prize, the capture of which the troops 
hoped would recompense them for all their 
manifold dangers and hardships. The road 
ran through a hilly country, well wooded with 
@ species of mimosa and teak tree, and other 
shrubs which, from their stunted growth, 
showed the poverty of the soil compared with 
the rich loam and abundant vegetation of 
the lower provinces. After proceeding six 
miles from Patanagoh the army marched over a 
steep hill commanding a magnificent view of 
the surrounding country, which presented the 
aspect of a large plain covered with wood, and 
ornamented with numerous pagodas, some of 
great antiquity, bespeaking the grandeur or 
opulence of what had been in former times a 
considerable town. In the valley on the left 
rolled the Irrawaddy, whose course might be 
traced for many miles, and on its opposite 
bank ran some ridges of hills, which gradually 
merged into the Arracan mountains, whose dis- 
tant peaks were just visible on the horizon. The 
encampment was pitched at Meingoon, which 
bore the traces of having once been a place of 
considerable importance, though it now only 
had a few ruined and deserted huts. The re- 





mains of a square fort and ditch could easily 


middle of a plain about a mile wide and of 
great length, intersected by a fine stream of 
water and covered with a species of tall grass. 
The whole country bore evidences of the 
tyranny and mismanagement of the govern- 
ment of Ava. Deserted villages were thickly 
strewn on the line of route, while large plots 
of ground that had once been reclaimed from 
the forest were now on every hand returning 
to their former condition of jungle. Sad eyvi- 
dences there were also, as at Meeayday, of the 
ruthless cruelty of the chiefs: In one place 
the boats of the flotilla discovered, affixed to 
crucifixes, the bodies of fifteen men and women, 
who had been shot by the orders of Mountoung- 
boo, a ferocious chieftain, who with a corps of 
500 men, fell back a few miles in advance of 
the force as it proceeded on its march. It is 
satisfactory to reflect that this wretch, who, 
among other enormities, made a practice of 
throwing women into the river, quickly met 
with his deserts. On the 30th the Governor- 
General’s bodyguard,—which, when it started 
from Rangoon mustered 523 sabres, but now 
numbered only thirty-four troopers,—started, in 
commandof a staff officer, to beat up thequarters 
of this wholesale murderer, and most effectually 
performed its task. They came upon him un- 
expectedly, charged home in the most brilliant 
manner, and sabred or shot down fifty men, 
among whom was the redoubtable Mountoung- 
boo himself. The troops encamped at Mugway 
on the 27th, and on the following day passed a 
large town known as Memboo. The Irrawaddy 
here had increased i> breadth, and was conse- 
quently very shallow, and -divided by large 
sandbanks which, when under water in the 
rainy season, make an expanse of five miles 
from shore to shore. The army halted at a 
small but pretty town on the 29th, and on the 
31st head-quarters were established at Yaynang- 
heoum, or “ earth-oil creek,” near which, as its 
name denotes, are extensive petroleum springs, 
which constitute one of the most important 
articles of trade of the province. The general 
aspect of the country was very barren, not a 
blade of grass or spot of verdure was anywhere 
discernible, so that the horses and bullocks 
were nearly starved. These latter animals 











be traced, but the only buildings that remained | were in a particularly evil plight, for the 
entire were some pagodas of a pyramidal shape| ground was so hilly and broken by rayines 
covering a vaulted chamber, inside which was | that it was with the utmost difficulty the guns 
a figure of Boodh, whose worship the Bur- | could accompany the force. However, British 
mese have cultivated from remote ages. The} energy and pluck overcame all difficulties, and 
officers: of the army were now allowed to in-| both Madras and Bengal artillerymen vied with 
dulge in shooting, and good bags of partridges, each other in the honourable task. 
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On this day (the 31st) Drs. Sandford, of the 
Royals, and Price, an American missionary, to- 
gether with three European soldiers and a 
seaman, who had been captured at the com- 
mencement of the war, made their appearance 
in the camp for the purpose of once more open- 
ing negotiations on the part of the proud and 
arrogant monarch who, now that the British 


were actually marching on his capital, had | 


been rudely awakened out of his dream of in- 


| vineibility. Dr. Price stated that they had 


been sent for to the palace a few nights pre- 
viously between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
and were requested to undertake a mission to 


the British general, to express the sincere | 


desire of the Burman monarch for peace, and 
to bring back the terms that would be granted. 
On the lst February Drs. Price and Sandford 
returned to Ava with an intimation that the 
army would not advance beyond Pagahm Mew 
for twelve days, within which time it was ex- 
pected that the ratified treaty, together with 
all the remaining prisoners and twenty-five 
lacs of rupees, should be delivered to them. 
On the same day the force passed through 
Yaynangheoum, and moved on to Tantabain, a 
large village, situated in a valley on the banks of 
a river which unites with the Irrawaddy. Herea 
deputation from the inhabitants, who had fled 
into the jungle on the approach of the British, 
waited on the Commander-in-chief, and were 
reassured of their safety. This village, as 
well as all those lately passed, is described as 
surrounded by a railing, into which the prickly 
byer bush had been interlaced, so as to form a 
capital defence against. the intrusion of cattle; 
and that, if properly defended, would prove a 
species of fortification which, though rude and 
barbarous, could not easily be forced. The 
air in the neighbourhood of the wells, which 


the plan of the campaign, had intended should 
march thither from Arracan. However, this 
had been countermanded, owing to the sickly 
state of the troops in that province, and the 
supposed difficulties attending a march across 
the mountains. At Pakangyeh Prince Me- 
miaboo had commenced a series of entrench- 
/ments, which, however, the rapid advance of 
the British force compelled him to evacuate ; 
|information was also received that the force 
under Prince Menzaghee, near Chalain Mew, 
had likewise fallen back and concentrated at 
Pagahm Mew, for the purpose of making one 
final effort for the integrity of the kingdom. 
During Dr. Price’s absence from Ava a change 
| had come over the counsels of the king. That 
vacillating monarch was personally inclined 
to treat with the victorious invaders, should 
they advance as far as Pagahm, distant about 
sixty miles from his capital; but the queen 
strenuously opposed such pusillanimity, and 
recommended him, rather than negotiate with 
the outer barbarians, to fly from Ava, and 
take refuge at Monchaboo, situated about forty 
miles to the north of the former city on the 
opposite side of the river. Every preparation 
was made for flight, when Prince Memiaboo, 
who knew better than any mere courtier the 
invincibility of the English, pressed upon 
him the necessity of peace on the terms now 
offered. At this juncture, while the king still 
hesitated, a savage and renowned warrior, of 
the name of Tayeah Soogean, who held a high 
office about the royal person, offered—in the 
insolent language of his court and nation—to 
free the empire from the presence of the in- 
vading army of “rebellious strangers,” as he 
styled the British, and requested that a force 
might be placed at his disposal. His offer 








|was instantly accepted, the title of Naiwoon 
are scattered over an area of about sixteen | Barein, which has been variously translated 


square miles, was strongly impregnated with | 


as “Prince of the Setting Sun,” “ King of Hell,” 


the smell of petroleum, and in the vicinity of i“ Prince of Darkness,” was conferred upon him, 
the villages piles of jars were passed, intended | and he was directed forthwith to assume the 


to receive the mineral oil. This is extracted 
by means of a shaft of a square form, and 
supported by wooden frames ; the oil is gene- 
rally met with at a depth of from thirty- 
seven to fifty-three fathoms, floating on the 
surface of the water, which exudes from the | 
sides of the well, Some of these are said} 
to yield a daily average of from 130 to 185 
gallons of oil. It is transported in jars to the 
river side, and from thence boats convey it to 
the different parts of the empire. 

Pakangyeh was reached on the 3rd of Febru- 
ary; at Sembeghewn, on the opposite shore, 
where the road from Arracan reaches the Irra- 
waddy, the General expected to form a junction 
with a column, which Sir E. Paget, in forming 


command of a force of between 15,000 and 
20,000 men, assembled at Pagahm Mew. 
These troops formed a portion of a levy of 
40,000 that had been ordered on the fall of 
Mellown, and upon whom the monarch, in 
order to raise their spirits to the proper 
patriotic pitch, had conferred the flattering 
and animating appellation of Gong-to-doo—or, 
Retrievers of the King’s glory. But though 
the bounty was high, and the title to be gained 
by each private soldier who combated in de- 
fence of the country and the throne, of an 
inspiring character, the people—exhausted by 
the previous levies—did not respond to an 
extent beyond half the requirements of the 
unlucky potentate, who, besides bearing the 
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designation of the Golden Foot, arrogated to 


himself as lord of the sea and land, the con- | 


trol of two of the elements. After the new!y | 
appointed so-called monarch of the infernal re- | 
gions arrived at Pagahm Mew, and assumed | 
command of the army, Prince Memiaboo and | 


our old friends, the Khee Wonghee and Kollein | 
Mengie, passed through there on their return | 


and four miles from camp came upon the 
Burmese general, whose disposition of his 
troops and plans for receiving the British 
| attack exhibited considerable judgment and 
military skill. The road from Yebbay to 
| Pagahm led through a country much over- 
grown with prickly jungle, which, whilst it 
rendered it difficult for regular troops to 


from Mellown; and it is stated that as the | diverge to either side from the direct course, 


first-named prince still considered himself the | 
commander-in-chief, he sent for the upstart | 


general to come and speak with him. This large bodies. 
order, however, the latter, inflated with a high | 
sense of his invincibility, and of the distin- | 
guished nature of the titles recently conferred 
upon him, refused to obey; sending back word | | 
to the king’s half-brother that he was now 
supreme, and would hold no communication 
with him. The three disgraced chieftains 
thereupon left the camp, and nursing their 
revenge at this slight, proceeded to a small 
village above Pagahm, where they awaited 
the result of the action. 

On the 8th of February all doubts upon 
the subject of further opposition were set at 
rest from the certain intelligence then received, 
that Naiwoon Barein had made all his pre- 
parations for the contest. On that day, leaving 
8,000 men within the walls of Pagahm Mew, 
he took post himself with the remainder about 
three miles in advance, near the Lodagunga 
Pagoda, amidst innumerable ruined temples 
and buildings, some of which were susceptible 
of defence. Here he awaited with his army 
the approach of the British. It was the first 
time the enemy had dared to encounter the 
disciplined legions of their invaders in the 
open plain. The issues now to be put to the 
ordeal of battle were tremendous. A kingdom 
would lie at the feet of the British general 
did victory crown his efforts ; but, on the other 
hand, were he overwhelmed, nothing but | 
annihilation awaited the force he commanded, | 
distant as it was hundreds of miles from the | 
sea, its base of operations, whence supplies or 
reinforcements could alone be brought. And 
what a handful of men Sir Archibald Camp- | | 
bell could muster for this, the final encounter | 
with the choicest troops of the empire! His | 
and General Cotton’s combined brigades, the 
latter, which was twelve miles in the rear, 








was in some places so thick as completely to 
mask the formation and other manceuvres of 
The Burman commander, avail- 
| ing himself of these advantages, and probably 
(ignorant of the reinforcement the leading 
| division had received during the night, drew 
up his army in the form of a crescent, both 


|its flanks being considerably advanced, and 


the main road running through its centre; he, 
no doubt, calculated that the British general 
would advance by this road until opposed in 
front, when the wings could be closed in to the 
attack on both flanks and rear, a mode of 
assault which his great superiority in numbers 
would have enabled him to effect, had only the 
cautious Peninsular veteran, who commanded 


|the opposing force, fallen into the snare so 
|cunningly laid for him. But the advance of 


the British troops was conducted in such a 
manner as soon to unmask the object of his 
formation, and he was instantly assailed on 
both flanks. 

His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, under 
Sir Archibald Campbell’s immedia‘e direction, 
led the right attack, accompanied by four guns 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery, and a small 
detachment of the bodyguard, supported by 
Her Majesty's 89th Regiment. ‘The left 
attack was led by Her Majesty’s 38th Regi- 
ment, supported by Her Majesty’s 41st, and 
two guns of Madras Artillery, uuder the 
direction of General Cotton; whilst Lieut.- 
Col. Parlby, with the 43rd Madras Native In- 
fantry, advanced on the banks of the lrrawaddy 
on the extreme left, in order to prevent the 
| enemy throwing troops in the rear in that 
direction. The Commander-in-chief, leading 
the 13th, instantly dispersed the force opp sed 
|to him, but pushing forward with too great 
| impetuosity, was in turn assailed by about 600 
lof the Cassay Cavalry, and for a time was 


| placed in a most perilous position, trom which 


having joined him at daylight on the morning | he was extricated by the gallantry disp layed 
of the 9th, only mustered 900 European | by the detachment of the Governor-General’s 
soldiers and half that number of Sepoys, for | body guard, and the exertions of the Horse 
the 47th and 87th Regiments, under Brigadier | Artillery, under Captain Lumsden. The de- 
Shawe, had not yet arrived from Toundwain, rangerane of the 13th, only intent upon dri iving 
whither they had been despatched to collect | the enemy before them, had left too far in 
grain and cattle. Sir A. Campbell marched | their rear the supporting columns, which were 
from Yebbay, with his two brigades, at nine| more slowly disengaging themselves from the 
o’clock on the morning of the 9th of February, | narrow route by which they had to pass. It 
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was then that the Burmese general ordered a 
large detachment, including a strong body of 
horse, to close and cut off the too daring 
assailants from their main body. The necessity 
of a retreat becoming at once obvious, it was 
ordered by Sir Archibald, and was made with 
a coolness and deliberation which deterred the 
enemy from following up their momentary 
advantage. The bodyguard first covered the 
retreat of the infantry, and then forming in 
their rear allowed the guns to open to right 
and left, which they did with fata] precision. 

On the left of the line, part of the enemy’s 

troops, being driven back by the 38th at the 
point of the bayonet, retired into a well-con- 
structed field-work, but were so closely pursued 
that they had not time to form for its defence. 
The stockade was carried in fine style by the 
38th, led by General Cotton, and the garrison 
driven down to the bank of the river, where 
numbers of them were bayoneted, while a por- 
tion of the remainder, some 300 in all, dashed 
into the swift current of the Irrawaddy and 
were drowned. Meanwhile, the enemy per- 
ceiving both his flanks attacked, and seeing the 
centre apparently without troops, pushed a 
column by the main road towards an eminence, 
covered with pagodas, in the rear, but was 
checked by the 41st and 89th, which had been 
held in reserve, and retired. The first of the 
enemy’s position being thus carried, the 
British troops were re-formed, and after a short 
halt, led to the attack of the second, which was 
immediately stormed by the 13th, who met 
with but slight opposition. The enemy, thus 
defeated at all points, left the victorious British 
general in possession of Pagahm Mew, with 
all its stores, ordnance, and ammunition. 
These included thirty-two guns, fourteen swivels, 
and ninety-four jingalls, together with three 
and a half tons of powder, and other material 
of war in proportion. The loss of the victors 
during the operations of the day, although ex- 
tending over five hours, and continued over 
four miles of ground, was surprisingly small, 
a circumstance attributed by the Commander- 
in-chief to the want—on the part of the enemy 
—of the usual security behind works which 
afforded them not only personal protection, but 
arest for their firearms. The British casualties 
consisted of one man killed and fourteen 
wounded, including Captain Tronson of the 
13th, the only officer injured. 

The following letter from an eye-witness of 
the critical position in which, in the early part 
of the action, the advanced party of the 18th 
with the Commander-in-chief was placed, will 
be read with interest:—“On the morning of 
the 9th, the advanced guard, consisting of 


fifty men of His Majesty’s 13th, having moved 
forward about three miles, fell in with a very 
strong picket of the enemy, who saluted them 
with w shower of. musket and jingall balls. 
Their fire, however, was more noisy than mis- 
chievous, and they contrived invariably to miss 
the party. General Campbell and his staff fol- 
lowed close upon the advance with a couple of 
6-pounders and a howitzer; the number of the 
enemy enabling them to outflank the advance, 
a body of them succeeded in throwing them- 
selves between the party and the main force, 
when the remainder of the 13th coming up 
through the jungle, spread—by bugle call—to 
the right and left, with as much steady and 
composed alacrity as if they were exercising on 
the glacis of Fort William, and dispersed their 
opponents. In the meantime the advance 
pushed on in open skirmishing order, and the 
Commander-in-chief was left with a mere 
handful of men and the guns, when—on enter- 
ing into a little plain—the few men of the 13th, 
about sixteen, who were foremost, were charged 
by a mass of Munnypore Horse: the bugle 
sounded to close, but they were too few to 
make head against the cavalry, and retired 
precipitately upon the guns. In this they 
would scarcely have succeeded if the subahdar 
major of the bodyguard, with the jemadar and 
seven troopers, the escort of the Commander- 
in-chief, had not interposed to cover their 
retreat. Dashing past the skirmishers to the 
right and left of them, the troopers deployed 
in the rear, and without anything like pre- 
cipitancy or hurry they kept the Munnypore 
Horse in check, falling back gradually till 
within range of the guns; they then filed off 
on either hand to make way for the guns to 
open, which they did with grape and shrapnell 

most effectually. I hear that Sir Archibald 
Campbell observed, after the action, that he 

had never witnessed more steady and gallant 
conduct than that displayed by the troopers of 
the bodyguard on this occasion: no cavalry in 

the world could have acted better.”’ 

The Commander-in-chief, in his despatch to 

the Government of India, observed, ‘ Every in- 

dividual engaged conducted himself so perfectly 

to my satisfaction, that I will not particularize 

any; a copy of the order which I issued upon 

the occasion, and which I beg leave to enclose, 

will best express to his lordship my feelings 

towards the gallant troops I have the honour 

to command.” 

The following is the general order to which 

Sir Archibald Campbell refers :—“ G. O., Head 

Quarters, Pagahm Mew, 9th February, 1826. 

—Providence has once more blessed with suc- 

cess the British arms in this country; and in 














‘Seltihond troopers of the bodyguard, and 





the decisive defeat of the imposing force posted 
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under and within the walls of Pagahm Mew, 
the major-general recognises a fresh display of 
the military virtues which have characterized 
his troops from the commencement of this war.” | 


Early on this day, the enemy, departing | 


from the cautious system of defence behind | 
field-works and entrenchments, which form! 
their usual device of war, and relying on their 
great numerical superiority and singular ad- 
vantages of ground, ventured on a succession 
of bold manoeuvres on the flanks and front of 


' the British columns. This false confidence 


has been rebuked by a reverse, severe, signal, 
and disastrous. Their troops of either arm 
were repelled at every point, and their masses 
driven in confusion within their city. The 


storm of Pagahm Mew, which followed, ex- | 


hibited the same features of intrepidity and 
self-devotion. 

The frequency of these acts of spirited 
soldiership on the part of his troops renders it 
difficult for the Major-General to vary the 


terms of his praise; but he offers to every 
officer and soldier engaged this day the “tribute 
of his thanks, at once with the affection of a 
commander and the cordiality of a comrade.” 
George Pollock was present throughout this 
eventful day, with the Madras column, under 
Willoughby Cotton, and he superintended the 
fire of the guns, “ which,” according to Have- 
lock’s description, who was present on the 
occasion, “ poured a continuous storm of shot 
and shell among the enemy. The deafening 
peals succeeded each other wlth a rapidity 
which suggested the image of unchecked 
vengeance falling in thunder upon: the heads 


lof these deceitful barbarians.” The British 


force was obliged to halt at Pagahm Mew 
for some days, and this delay: was turned 
to good account by the officers in examining 
the interesting remnants of antiquity which 
cover the ground in its vicinity;:and which 
speak of the ancient greatness of the king- 
dom. 


THE. MOTHER'S FAITH. 


Holy wells are scattered about all over Brittany, and are objects of great veneration to ‘the peasantry, 
who will travel leagues on foot to some well of peculiar sanctity. The cure is performed by pouring 
the water on the afflicted part. I have frequently seen children brought to have water poured down 
their backs, whether for special complaints, or to benefit the sytem generally, is not quite clear. 


Foorsor£, o’er leagues of scorched moor, 
Sun-parched and sere, 
O’er Menichom’s* rough stony paths, 
Steep, long, and drear ; 
Weary in frame, in faith yet strong, 
Leading her child: 
Plods she her weary way along, 
By love beguiled. 
Softly o’er yellow sunlit sands, | 
By azure sea; | 
Clattering, through Quimper’s gabled streets, | 
On presses she; 
Bending the knee at image rude, 
Of Calvary’s cross,+ | 
| 
| 
| 


Onward with hope and strength renewed, 
Through marsh and moss ; 


* Mont Menichom, one of the range of Black | 
Mountains forming the backbone of Brittany. 

¢ Calvarys, or rude figures of the crucifixion, are | 
frequently met with on the roadsides in Brittany, | 
sometimes surrounded by an army of saints, at others 
in strange companionship with objects of pagan wor- 
ship. 





On to the bright and holy well, 
Nestled in ferns 

For whose health-giving, healing flood, 
Her spirit yearns ; 

Trusting that her loved darling’s face, 
Now thin and pale, 

Once more shall glow with rosy flush, 
Hearty and hale, , 


Mistaken, say we of clearer light, 
In ‘scornful pride— 

Clearer light, perhaps weaker faith : 
Let heaven decide. 

Shall not her long and toilsome march 
Through sun and rain, 

Win her a meed both sure and swift, 
Soothing her pain P 


May not the good all-Father’s love 
Boundless and’ sweet, 

Give calm ease to troubled heart, 
Balm to wounded feet ? 

Let us not in learned scorn 
On her faith frown ; 

Think, rather, God on all 
Looks lovingly down. 

C; J. STANILAND. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“ Think of thy mother, if thou haply seest 
Some rare, noteworthy object in thy travels,” 


| PgrEcrive acted unwisely for his own wishes 
| in writing with effusion to Lady Mary. He 


| however; and having sent her a very graphic, 
| impulsive letter, he felt encouraged to act on 
| his present impulses as far as circumstances 
| would permit. 

| What encouragement had Maria given him ? 
| None at all till he had succoured her father; 
but then the deep feeling which generally lay 
hidden under a calm exterior had manifested 
itself. Her gratitude had made her kiss his 
hand; he had kissed hers with ardour, in 
return, unreproved. Her after conduct had 





her sorry for having given way to her feelings ; 

on the contrary, she always seemed glad to 
| see him, 

Peregrine was never happier; and as he 
desired to find grace with her and her father, 
he put forth his best powers, not aiming to 
exhibit a poor smattering of things in which 
they were well versed, and of which he knew 
almost nothing, but digging into his memory 
and mind for whatever they held worth having, 
honestly owning his lack of knowledge and 
entering with interest into whatever was 
imparted. 

And thus they all got on very delightfully 
together. A fourth person must not be for- 
gotten, who at times accompanied his pupil; 

| but Dr. Oldacre had an inflammation in his 
foot, which Peregrine declared to be incipient 
gout, so that this often confined him to his 
room, and made a convenient excuse for going 
on with his book. 

One day Peregrine found Agnesi and his 
daughter looking with pleasure at a little pre- 
sent Maria had received from one of the artist 
sisters as a little peace-offering. It was a 
miniature painting of an infant Cupid at play, 
wounding himself with his own arrow; and 
the naiveté of the design and gracefulness of 
the little fellow were charming. 

“Do aecept it,’ Giuseppina had said en- 
treatingly to Maria, “or I shall think you do 


been marked by no shy constraint, that showed | 


ON THE GRAND TOUR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


|he, poor fellow, is heavily punished, for his 
| life-prospects are blighted.” 


The worthless youth had absented himself 


| from studies he was tired of, and was making 
| his money go faster than his painstaking sisters 
|could earn it; but they deplored his loss and 
longed to atone for his offence. Maria accepted 


was accustomed to perfect frankness with her,| the present as kindly as it was offered, and 


‘delighted Giuseppina by praising her per- 
| formance. 

“It is a little gem!” said Peregrine, when 
|it was shown to him. “T should like to 
|give my mother a copy of it. Do you think 
| La Giuseppina might be prevailed on to accept 
the commission P ” 

“T have no doubt she will be very glad to 
receive it,” replied Maria. 

So Peregrine sent up his card and a message 
| by Bettina, to Signor Gianelli, requesting per- 
‘mission to visit his studio. The artist was 
delighted, and came forward to receive him, in 
a blouse with a waterfall down the back, it 
having been repaired by his careful sister with 
one of his old canvases. The sister was now 
watching a pipkin; two of the daughters were 
painting at easels, a third etching, a fourth 
designing. 

Very obsequious and loquacious was Gianelli, 
and so eager to exhibit his own performances, 
that Peregrine could not immediately make 
known what he wanted. When it was found 
that Giuseppina was the favoured one, the 








modest joy in her eyes and the sympathetic 
looks of her sisters impressed him very pleas- 
ingly. 

“T have better studies than that, if it pleases 
the Signor to make choice,” said Giuseppina, 
hurriedly untying the strings of her portfolio. 

“ Did you execute all these beautiful draw- 
ings?” said Peregrine, taking up one after 
another. 

“Yes, she did them all,” said the others, in 
chorus, “and they are not her best—the best 
are sold. Monsignor should have seen her 
Juno and the peacock—oh! its tail was mara- 
vigliosa !” 

“And the trout! the trout! 
Cupid is nothing to it!” 

“The baby Cupid is perfect,” said Peregrine. 
“TI prefer it to everything else. How came 
you to think of it? Did you mean to express 


The baby 





not forgive us for the fault of the absent; and 








anything by it?” 
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But Giuseppina pursed up her little mouth 
and oracularly replied, “Make what of it you 
can. I know my own meaning.” 

Nor would she add more, though her aunt 
cried “Fie!” and her sisters called her rude. 
She undertook the commission joyfully, and 
then directed Peregrine’s attention from her 
own playful fancies to her eldest sister’s Car- 
dinal Virtues; great sprawling figures that 
tempted Peregrine to inquire which of the 
cardinals deserved to have his virtues so mag- 
nificently represented. 

There was one sister, Giuditta, he had still 
to notice. She sat silently by, playing with 
her graver, and said, deprecatingly,— 

“I have no invention or imagination. I 
only etch.” 

“But you etch so beautifully,” said Mr. 
Valletort; and he bespoke a set of her etch- 
ings. 

“ Signor, your nation is always open-handed, 
but you are munificence itself; and we owe 
your patronage to that person whom my son 
so basely wounded. The unhappy boy has 
fled, sir! He knew how I should chastise 
him for drawing his sword on Signor Agnesi. 
Sword, indeed! what business had he with a 
sword? his position does not entitle him to 
one; but he and one or two other young fools 
have clubbed together and bought an old one, 
and this is what has come of it.” 

After some artist talk Peregrine returned 
to Dr. Oldacre, whom he found in very bad 
humour. 

“My dear Valletort,” he cried, peevishly, 
“you have kept dinner waiting seventeen 


“ Perhaps,” said Dr. Oldacre, seating him- 
self at table. 

For a while there was strict silence; he was 
not to be spoken to while eating fish. After- 
wards he resumed. 

“As I was saying, we must soon move 
onward.” 

“T did not hear you say it,” said Peregrine. 

“Then I thought it. We must be on the 
move.” 

“ Why, doctor? why?” 

“ Because we are now wasting our time here.” 

“ You have been laid aside, I grant, by in- 
cipient gout.” 

“ Incipient nonsense.” 

“But so you would have been anywhere 
else. Consequently, while I have been riding, 
fencing, and shooting at a mark, you have 
found the time intolerably slow (having only 
books to amuse you).” 

“Pish!” 

“And while I have been absorbed in the 
philosophic talk of Signor Agnesi and his 
accomplished daughter.” 

“Philosophy, indeed! don’t tell me trash. 
Just tell me now if the specific gravity of a 
stone is to that of water as 3,535 to 1,000 ‘ 

“Oh, spare me, spare me! I shall never be 
good at those things.” 

“Then Signorina Maria will despise you,” 
said Dr. Oldacre, bluntly. 

Peregrine coloured high, and said, “ What 
need to drag in her name? It is irrelevant.” 

“ My young friend, you think I’ve no eyes.” 

“T cannot think what you are talking about, 
doctor.” 








minutes, and really I think you might be a 
little more punctual, when you have nothing 
on earth to do but kick your heels beside 
Signorina Maria’s work-table.” 

“T was with Gianelli, the painter,’ said 
Peregrine, “bespeaking things for my mother.” 

“Oh! that alters the case,” said Dr. Old- 
acre; “but usually it is as I have said, you| 
very well know.” 

“Oh no, doctor, I am never reduced to kick- 
ing my heels.” 

“ But positively, Valletort, you are wasting 
your time now. What have you to show 
for it?” 

“You blow hot and cold,” said Peregrine, 





“ Ah, well—all I say is we may as well be 
on the move.” 

“ Why should we?” 

“If we stay here much longer you will be 
perverted to the Romish faith.” 

“Never! never! I’m as firm as a rock.” 

“That wheedling Father Napoleone will 
cajole you out of your principles.” 

“T have refused to argue with him.” 

“The Resident thinks that-———” 

“Oh, you have talked me over with the 
Resident. I cannot call that kind.” 
“Hear what I say. The Resident agrees 


with me that we have exhausted Milan—our 


stay here is disproportioned to what it will be 


laughing; “you told my mother my doings |in other cities. Why do you wish to stay on 


were highly satisfactory.” 





here? Because of the Agnesi, you know very 


“ Some weeks have elapsed since that.” well.” 


“We must all have our relaxations,” said 


“Tf you will have it so,” said Peregrine, 


Peregrine, lightly. “ Yours is writing a book.” | nettled, “to whom do I owe the acquaintance 


“TI wish you had such a relaxation.” 
“Oh, what a book it would be!” said Pere- 


but to the Resident ? You bade me improve it.” 


“In moderation, my dear boy; in modera- 


grine, laughing. “ Who would read it ? would | tion.” 


you ?” 


“ Why, now, doctor, have you not cultivated 
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up? and will you not again P’”’ 


said Peregrine, laughing.. “Why,.if you 


for her.” 


housewife, housekeeper, or housemaid.” 
“Oh, doctor!” 


open door of the cathedral he went in. 


Should he not hazard the loss of her friend- 


away from her, even if she said she wonld P 


dued accents, saying,— 


check these thoughts whenever they rise.” 

Peregrine started and looked round. An- 
other voice answered, — 

“Prayer and penance will do much, my 
daughter. If these require an auxiliary, you 
surely may, find it in your favourite studies.” 
Two figures were leaving a confessional 
which Peregrine had not observed. They 
parted, anda veiled lady passed him. Through 
the folds of black lace le fancied he recognised 
Maria. 

“What penance has the old man been put- 
ting her to?” thought he; “and for what? 


for loving me? ah, if it might be so!” 


“Do Protestants come within these walls to | 
pray ? ” ‘asked Father Napoleone, at his elbow. | 
“Why not?” said Peregrine, quickly. 

“Far be it from me to say they should not. 
Pray, my son! pray for light.” 

Peregrine moved slowly away without an- 
swering. It seemed to him that people were 





“A maker of puddings, a mender of stock- 
ings! There, there, be off with you to your “T am so sorry,” said he, in a low yoice. 
fencing, your shooting at a mark, your riding-| She said, “I shall be sorry too.” 
master if you will, and let me have my siesta.” 

Peregrine flattered himself he had carried; “How can I?” said Maria. 
the war into the enemy’s country,, and went “Oh, do not! do not forget me! I wish 
forth without any particular aim. . Passing an!/ you could read my heart. Will you remem- 


Her voice at that moment, on the other side He paused, undecided what to say next. 
of a pillar against which he was leaning, was} ‘Do you go to-day? to-morrow?” 
distinctly heard by him, though in very sub-| “No day is fixed, but Dr. Oldacre'is deter- 


“TI will obey your directions, father, and} How privileged I have been in knowing you, 


their acquaintance yourself till you were laid | beginning to watch him and meddle with his 


affairs, and try to thwart him. “This awoke a 


“T shall call on them, certainly, to take | feeling of resistance, and a determination to 
leave. I have a great respect for the Signor.” 
“And for the Signorina too, I am sure,” 


try hard to win Maria. He saw her light 
figure advance till she entered her home. He 
r | followed, and found her standing at the window 


years did not make the imputation irreverent, | of the. sitting-room. 
I should declare you had a very tender feeling| “My father sleeps,” said she, softly, and 


looking towards a door which stood ajar. 


“As for my years,” said, Dr. Oldacre, red-| ‘“ May I wait a little for the chance of his 
dening, “you might have said my common | waking?” said Peregrine. 
sense. “To me a woman is nothing if not a/ “Ifyou will,” she replied, rather embarrassed. 


“We go soon—ah, Signora!” 
“Indeed!” she replied, without raising her 
eyes. . Her eyelids quivered a little. 


“ Maria! - Shall you forget me?” 


ber me ?”” 


A few persons were scattered about. He “Yon may rest assured of it,” said she, 
turned into an empty aisle and paced it ab- 
stractedly. Was he then about to leave Milan?} “Dare I think you will remember me with 
or would Dr. Oldacre consent to stay ? Could|kindness? I shall be wretched when I leave 
he with ‘any propriety prefer his suit thus| you. But in a few months I shall return 
speedily to Agnesi, and would there be any | home—TI shall tell my mother all about, you— 
chance of his listening to it? Dared he speak | how good; how noble you are, how different 
of love to Maria with any hope of its return? | from everybody else. I am sure you would like 
my mother—that is, she is not at all learned | 
ship P might he not at least ask her to re-jor scientific; she is not a genius, but—oh, 
member him? ‘could he bear to tear himself | everybody likes her!” 


speaking with some difficulty. 


“T dare say I should,” said Maria. 


mined to go. How happy I have been here! 





and Signor Agnesi is waking,” said he, 
hurriedly, as a small bell tinkled in the inner 
room. “You will let me come and bid you 
farewell before we go——” 

And pressing her hand to his lips, as she 
stood in the act of obeying the summons, he 
withdrew in much confusion, leaving Maria not 
a little disquieted. She went to her father, 
and finding that his handkerchief had fallen 
| out of reach, restored it to him, smoothed his 
| pillow, saw. him re-compose himself to sleep, 
and returned to her place at the window, but 
with different feelings from what were hers 
| when Peregrine had found her there. What 
‘an unsatisfactory, unsettling interview it had 
| been ! He had looked so much and’ said so 
little. The ‘voice of’ emotidn, ‘unaccustomed 
_ though she was to it, had not failed to be 
| recognised, and it had found an tnexpected 
echo in her heart. How sated’ she was with 
applause! how little she knew of love! how 
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strange it was, that while so many wise, and 


“Quite true,” said Peregrine, “ only not at 


clever, and brilliant, and distinguished men | all to the purpose.” 


had failed to elicit even, a transient feeling of 
the sort, a young stranger of a different faith, 
of only average abilities, of no renown, no 
very high purposes, who aimed to amuse and 
interest himself and others rather than to 


Anxious for an uninterrupted perusal of his 
mother’s letter he went to his room, and rapidly 
read as follows :— 


“My pear Cuitp,—Your letter has greatly 


shine, should have made her conscious that | alarmed me. The General is at Wimbledon, 


he had a place in her heart—that she could 
not bid him farewell without a pang! 

When Bettina, the old servant, came into 
the room with the lighted lamp, Maria’s eyes 


| were suffused with tears, 


CHAPTER XII. 


“‘ Haply, new scenes and customs different 
This something settled fancy may expel.” 


“ Pellegrino mio? Ah, che gioja!” 
“ Possibile? Carlino ?” 
With these exclamations the young men 


| which I am glad of, as I need not show it him. 
| My dear Peregrine, this will never do; what 
are you thinking of? I was charmed with 
your first account of Miss Agnesi, who seemed 
the most agreeable blue-stocking I ever heard 
of; but I never dreamed of your marrying 
| her. What would the world say? A foreigner, 
Ie Papist, and a bas-bleu! Poor as Job, too, 
of course; and as to nobility, everybody in 
Venice, and doubtless in Milan, is noble if he 
wears a cloak and cocked hat—the reverse, if 
| he wears a cap and a cape. Nobility like that 
| goes for nothing with us. She would not be 
received, except in virtue of her husband; or 








embraced in what Dr. Oldacre was wont to| professionally, as a woman of letters. Science, 
call the too familiar Italian fashion, and then literature, and so on, are very well in their 
walked off together linked arm in arm, talking way, and vastly improving ; but, in society, to 


| acre, in extreme contempt. 


rapidly. 

For the time Peregrine’s tender emotions 
were banished. An hour ‘after, when he re- 
turned to the hotel, he found Dr. Oldacre with 


much acerbity checking the items of a long! 


bill, while open letters lay on the table before 
him. 

“That’s for you,” said he, pointing to an 
unopened letter; “and as soon as you have 
read it we will settle about our journey.” 

“Perhaps this may contain something to 
keep us where we are,” said Peregrine. 

“TI tell you no. There is a rumour of war 
in Lombardy; the General will not desire to 
see you involved in it.” 

“T should enjoy seeing a pitched battle be- 
yond all things.” 

“Stuff! The Resident is going to Venice 
on particular business, and proposes that we 


| should be in his train.” 


“ Ah, Goldoni then will go too.” 
* Goldoni is to remain here. He has called 
in your absence, and I am very glad we shall 


| not carry him with us.” 





* But, doctor c 

“He is an unsuitable companion for you, 
Valletort—empty as a bubble.” 

“You don’t know him, doctor. 
to reform the stage.” 

“Reform the stage, indeed!” cried Dr. Old- 
“Let him begin 
by reforming himself. A young Englishman 


He is going 


| of birth, possible successor to a peerage, needs 
| better companions than playwrights, come- 
dians, and charlatans.” 


| talk like a professor is not good taste. So 
| that, really, my dear Peregrine, you must give 
yourself a good shake, and wake up from this 
dream. 

“At first there seemed a chance of your 
\being entangled among a set of theatrical 
| people, conjurers, and so forth, at which I was 
naturally horrified; they communicate such a 
very bad tone; though on the stage so ex- 
tremely amusing. But one might as well fall in 
| love with a cook for dressing a good dinner, as 
with an actress for performing well in a comedy. 
| It was a relief to know you had got out of that 
set, and taken up with the Agnesi. Their 
|acquirements were altogether of a higher 
‘order; and I had little doubt that, with your 
| excellent parts, you would pick up something 
| from them that you could reproduce in society. 
I never dreamed of your falling inlove. You 
said nothing about Miss Agnesi being pretty, 
and I did not even suppose her young; for 
young and pretty women seldom care for conic 
sections—indeed, I never heard of another in- 
stance. Supposing her to be everything she 
is not, supposing her to be a Protestant, an 
Englishwoman, and a girl of good fortune and 
\family, I should still say the extraordinary 
direction her mind has taken renders her 
peculiarly ineligible for a wife. Her ménage 
would stand no chance with a problem; her 
children would be neglected for some incom- 
prehensible treatise full of w=z. She would 
either secretly despise her husband for being 
ignorant of science, or bore him to death by 
eternally pestering him with it. You know 
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how you would hate this, Peregrine—for, 
between ourselves, you have not a scientific 
mind. You have a poor head for figures; it 
is-no fault of yours, the defect is hereditary. 
You never carried off a single prize for arith- 
metic; whereas for languages, dead and alive, 
| you had a decided talent, and your themes 
were beautiful, especially one on that difficult 
subject, ‘ Was Brutus justified in the death of 
Cesar or not?’ It completely cleared up 
my ideas, which were very vege before. I 
remember your father saying, ‘Why, of course 
he wasn’t,’ and my replying, ‘Oh, but he surely 
was ’—and we might have had words about it, 

had I not dropped it, as I always do; for there | 
is nothing I so carefully avoid as contention. 








seeing this letter of yours, he would think it 
so very wild and foolish, and perhaps take 
some very serious step if you persisted in| 
| going on. My dear Peregrine, I have always | 
been the best of mothers to you, though I do 
not want to praise myself. Perhaps I ought 
rather to have said I have tried to be the best 
of mothers, which I think you will admit, 
| though women are all weak creatures, and you 
|| have nearly reached man’s estate. This being 
| the case, I would by no means curb you too| 
| 


ee 


“1 aie fe 





| much, or thwart your inclinations—you may | 
. remember I did not when you wanted to learn | 
7 || to swim, though so young a boy at Eton. 

j } | “Do, my dear son, let your next letter be 
dated from Venice, and be written soon—vyery. 
I did not like the. curl of Lord Fieldchester’s 
lip when he said, ‘ What, still at Milan ?’— 
especially as it was at his own particular 
suggestion. Men often advise things, and 
then quite forget it when they turn out wrong, 
and fancy they said quite another thing. 

“T am.extremely obliged to you for bespeak- 
ing that little picture for me; reminding me 
of a playful, elegant little song your father 
used to be passionately fond of my singing,— 


‘ Little Cupid, one day, in a myrtle bower played, 
And among the green leaves as he thoughtlessly 





|own good taste. and feelings. 


the first thought that formed itself. 


them down on any account. It seems to me 
the baby Cupid suggests a pretty little allegory 
of your passing fancy—he has wounded himself 
and feels the smart; as you did once (at his 
age) with my diamond brooch; a bit of court 
plaster cured it. Try the same remedy now; 
|don’t laugh, you know what I mean. Visit 
the court of Tuscany and other courts in suc- 
cession. When you leave Milan say handsome 
things for your father and me to Signor Ber- 
tolini and his amiable wife; and, of cowrse, take 
most courteous leave of the Agnesi family. 
After what passed about the jewels, you can- 
(not yourself leave any little homage of the 
kind, though it is what professional people 
| constantly receive; but you might give the 





I declare to you I should be quite afraid of his | little girl something, being a child, you know, 


I leave this to your 
Perhaps best 
not. It is so difficult to know the ins and 
outs of a thing at a distance. Pride is quick 
to feel pain, whatever the adage may say; and 
the Italians are prodigiously proud, I’m told, 
especially the poor ones. 


and let it be handsome. 


“What a volume I have written! In writing | 
to my beloved child I never know when to | 
|stop; but, lest you should tire of hearing so 


much on one subject, when a single page would 

suffice, I will end at once with my love and 

blessing, and assure you, my dearest Peregrine, 
of my being your fond and attached mother, 

“MARY VALLETORT. 

“Your father has come in, and insisted on 

seeing your letter and mine. 
“ Vu et approwvé. 
“PERCY VALLETORT.” 


So this was what it was to come to. 


Forward, not permanent, sweet, but not lasting.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 











| “ A violet, in the primy lap of Nature, || 


Peregrine sighed ; sighed several times; but | | 


“ What a fool I was to write as I did!” was 
e Of 


} 
strayed——’ 


‘i | you remember it. The family you described 
| seem gifted but poor, which is extremely com- 
| mon; and I will not be so ill-natured as to 
| say that they are often poor because they are 
: | gifted, though geniuses are proverbially im- 
| provident. ‘These poor people probably never 
| were above what they are now, living up three 
| pair of stairs; I have quite a picture of them 
| in my mind’s ‘eye, like that little Teniers in 
| the breakfast-room, with the woman scraping 

a carrot. You were quite right to give them 








course, one who’ has not seen and heard and | 
known her must think as my mother does. 
People get so terribly worldly as they grow 
old, quite forgetting what they felt when they 
were young. ‘That will not be my case. I 





shall remember Maria with equal tenderness 
if I live a thousand years. Will she remember 
me? Why, she says she will; and shall ] 
doubt her ? 


‘ Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move,’— 





a liberal order, and I would not have you beat 








which it is very easy to do, since Galileo has 


to say he was very much surprised, or plunged || 
into despair, or ready to break his heart, would 
not be true. 
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settled it the other way; but doubt her con- {but was overruled by Dr. Oldacre, who gave 
stancy, never! any more than my own. Have|cogent reasons for calling on two or three 
I any right to hope for it, however, if I go| persons for whom he did not care a straw, 
away without pledging myself to her? It will | but who certainly had been flattering in their 
be madness to do so; but to hear of her being | attention to him, 
engaged to another—oh, Maria!” | talk wearied him, and he felt a dull pain at 

Here Peregrine clapped his hand to his fore- | his heart. 
head, and took a rapid turn up and down his | 
room. acre, complacently. 

“T could love you for ever and ever, Maria,| Maria was writing to her father’s dictation 
and go to the ends of the world for you, if I | when they entered, and perhaps stooping over 
were sure it would be of the least use—if I| her work brought the bright colour there was 
felt that insurmountable obstacles could be) in her cheeks when she looked up at them. 
surmounted. If I were assured that you cared | But Peregrine’s heart throbbed, for he remem- 








for me, my adored girl, is there any obstacle bered the tender tone of their last meeting | 


they could throw in my path that should not | though so little had been said, and he thought 
be removed? No,indeed! But the worst is, | she remembered it too. 

Maria, that I don’t know whether you care for} “Are you going away, Pellegrino?” said 
me in a serious way at all—that you could go! Rosaura, flying up to him. “Oh, I’m so sorry! 


| poor, as I at first thought him. 


through fire and water for me and so forth, 


you know, without which, love is but a mere 
And though I can talk to you very | he to her, playfully. 


name. 


well, to myself, and say just the things I want | 
to say, and get just the right replies, and | 


sighs, and smiles, and downcast looks—which 


are replies in themselves without the aid of 


words,—not a word to the point can I speak 
when we are together; which makes me almost 
think that there is some sense in parents set- 
tling all these things for one. But Agnesi 
might settle it quite the wrong way. He is 
every whit as proud as my father, and not 


hardly give his beloved child to a foreigner 
and a heretic, even if my family backed me, 
which they will not. He would rather give 
her to the cloister. And Maria—she is vouée ! 
—she is half a nun already; she says she will 


| remember me; but she will not sigh for me. 


Perhaps she will sigh once or twice; but that 
is not the regret to suffice me. No! I 


| must be loved with devotion——— 





“What now?” cried he, sharply, as some 
one tapped at the door. 

“ Eccellenza, il Signor Dottore wants you.” 

“Tl Signor Dottore is a plague,” grumbled 
Peregrine, thrusting his mother’s letter into 
his pocket. Then, with his desultory and 
profitless soliloquy cut short, he threw open 
his door and ran down-stairs. 

“ My dear Peregrine, I have been calling for 
you till I was hoarse, but you would not hear. 
Signor Bertolini has sent word that he starts 
to-day. We have, therefore, barely time for 
our adieux.” 

“ What a nuisance!’’ said Peregrine; “need 
we pay them together ? ” 

“We may just as well as not, so come along, 
my dear boy, or there will not be time.’’ 

Peregrine wanted to go first to the Agnesi, 


He would} 


| Why must you go? 4 
“You know a pellegrino is a wanderer,” said 


“Oh, do stay! Why cannot you stay?” 
“My papa and mamma say I must go.” 
} “Do grown men like you mind their papas 
|and mammas?” 
| “If they are good for anything,” said Maria, 
| with decision. 

Peregrine looked earnestly at her. 

“You confirm their sentence, then,” said he. 

* Mine was only a general observation,” said 
Maria, looking down, “and I know not that 
you claim any particular exemption.” 

“Do you not?” said he, softly, and bending 
towards her. 

“T do not,” said she, looking up, “for I 
know not the circumstances of the case.” 








“ What case is that, fair Miss Maria?” said 
Dr. Oldacre. “Any case in which a third 
party can be umpire?” 

“No, I think not, doctor.” 

“Something on which you and Mr. Valle- 
tort differ, eh? 
ingenious reasonings, your deductions and in- 
ductions, I assure you. We shall miss your 
sound, cautious, distinguishing judgment and 
habit of concentrated attention: : 

“Speak for yourself, doctor, if you please,” 
interposed Peregrine. “Those are not the 
things which make me regret.” 

“ Allow me, allow me,” said Dr. Oldacre, 
placing himself in a seat close to Maria, and 
monopolizing her so completely by a laboured 
panegyric, that Peregrine, biting his lip with 
vexation, gave precedence to his governor, and 
addressed himself to the kind and intelligent 
Agnesi.. Peregrine found he could express 
his regrets more adequately to him than to 
his daughter; and was touched by Agnesi’s 
assurances that he had enjoyed his friendship 











We shall both miss your | 





The frivolity of their small- | 


“ And now for the Agnesi,” said Dr. Old- | 
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and was sorry to lose him. Then Agnesi went 
on to speak of the incentives toa noble and 
generous career which lay before a young 
Englishman possessed of that blessed heritage 
of freedom which his own beloved and beauti- 
ful country wanted. He spoke with fervour, 
and even brought tears into the young man’s 
eyes as he bade him— 


“* Scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


And even: if he failed to win a name and fame 
that should live, yet to do much to deserve it 
and make many happy, whether he himself 
were happy or not. 

Strange words these from an Italian in 
those degenerate days ; and Peregrine felt that 
Maria, while mechanically receiving Dr. Old- 
acre’s compliments, was listening to every 
word. The doctor rose, having finished his 
panegyric, which included all the Muses and 
learned ladies his memory supplied him with ; 
and having deliberately kissed her hand, bowed 
himself away, and descended the staircase, 
accompanied to its head by Agnesi. Peregrine 
lingered behind. 

“You heard your father’s words,” said he, 
in agitation, and taking Maria’s hand. 

“TI did,” said Maria. “They were worthy 
of him and of you. Oh! do not forget them.” 

“Never, never! I will remember them 
always. I seem only now to begin to know 
him.” 

“Do not wonder, then, at my loying him as 
Ido. Farewell.” 

* Ah, when shall I see you again P Perhaps, 
when I return i 

“You will find I have taken the veil,” said 
. she, faintly. 

“Ah, do not! 
wish ¢ 

“ While he lives I shall certainly remain with 
him; but who knows whether I may not out- 
live him P” she said, softly. 

“ Even then ”’ began Peregrine. 

“ For what else shall I care to live? Fare- 
well, farewell. You cannot understand this,— 
you belong to your nation, I to mine.” 

“ Must I go?” 

“Yes, yes; Heaven bless thee.” 

He held her hand still in his, looked ear- 
nestly at her with moistened eyes, kissed 
Rosaura with emotion, and hurried away. And 





Consider your father’s 








thus ended the dream. 


Rosaura flew after him 'to watch him to the 
last, while Maria remained pale and motionless. | 

“I will remember Elisabetta Sirani’s say- | 
ing,” she thought, rousing herself. “*‘'The | 
best way not to feel it is not to think of it.’”’ 

And she bravely sat down to her books, and | 
bent her mind to them with all her force. 


But no, it would not do. The words con- 
veyed no ideas; she rose and looked idly from 
the window. 

Agnesi returned, and put his arm round 
her waist. 

“My child, you are a little sad,” said he, 
affectionately. 

“No, dear father; only a moment’s weari- 
ness.” 

He saw her eyes wet, and kissed her. 

“Come and sit beside me,” said he, “and 
let us talk of your mother.” 

They did so for some time, till Maria was 
quite composed. 

“T have often thought,” said Agnesi, after 
a pause, “that I should like to visit England, 
and Dr. Oldacre has revived the idea. It 
would be very pleasant to take you and 
Rosaura with me.” 

“Tt would indeed,” said Maria, brightening. 

“Let us look on it, then, as a thing that 
may happen some of these days. Meanwhile, 
let us improve and enjoy the present. Study, | 
my Maria, is a cure for many a little ache and || 
pain,—for many a great one, too. No intense 
happiness or misery, in this life, has permanent 
duration.’ * 

I hope no one will think this transient and 
resultless love-passage impaired the beauty of 
this young girl’s good and innocent life. 
touched a chord in her heart never to be re- 
awakened. She cast herself, with all the | 
strength of her generous nature, on the love || 
of her father, her little sister, and of heaven. | 
Under Agnesi’s parental guidance she com- | 
posed her Instituzioni Analytiche, a work of | 
which it would be small praise to say that it || 
astonished and delighted Dr. Oldacre, for it | 


Peregrine Valletort felt a thrill of gratification || 


| when he learnt that she was made professor of | 
| mathematics and philosophy in the University | 


of Bologna. The distinction was dear to her, | 
because it was acceptable to her father, and | 
because it showed that her labour had not been 
in vain. But study is its own best reward. 1 

Lady Mary, with the usual inconsistency of | 
human nature, was proud of Peregrine’s having 
known the woman whom she spoke so slight- 





ingly of, when he was in love with her. “My | 
son knew her very well; he was quite on in- 
timate terms with her family,” now gave her | 
pleasure to repeat, when the name of Agnesi 
was world-famous. | 
The father and daughter lived in uninter- 
rupted happiness together, till his death, which 
was not till.after Rosaura was happily married. 


* “Ne somma pace, né somma inquietudine 


| possono durare quaggit.’’—Silvio Pellico, 
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Then Maria fulfilled the wish of her heart. 
“ Neither the admiration she everywhere met 
with, nor the entreaties of her friends, could 
prevent her from executing the resolution she 
had taken of secluding herself from the world. 
She retired to a convent of blue nuns, remark- 
able for the austerity of their rule; and so 
ended her days in one of those retreats in 
which mistaken piety has so often buried the 
virtues and talents which might have adorned | 
and improved society.” * 

Peregrine Valletort was passing through 
Italy when she professed, with his English 
Protestant bride, a young lady every way 








worthy of him, and entirely approved by his 
parents. It was one of his cherished wishes 
to introduce her to Maria, and yet he failed to | 
send notice of his marriage to his friends in | 
Milan before his arrival there. He felt | 
strangely moved when he heard Maria was to | 
take the veil on the morrow. Mrs. Valletort| 
had a great desire to see a nun profess ; and on| 
this occasion he shared it with her. Through | 


the interest of friends he obtained tickets for 
both. They witnessed the scene with some- 
what paiofual interest. The crowded congrega- 
tion, the priests, the nuns, the censer-bearers, 
the tall statue-like sister supporting the 
abbess’s crosier, the music, the novice herself 
in the white dress of a bride, absorbed their 
attention. A long sermon was preached, the 
nun took her vows, and was led away to have 
her hair cut off. When she returned veiled, 
and lay down on her face before the altar, 
covered with a pall, while the wailing funeral 
service was chanted over her, Peregrine 
thought, “Ah, what a moment for regrets, if 
she has any! Too late! too late! I can 
never believe that a merciful God requires such 
a sacrifice of His creatures.” And he turned 
away with eyes full of tears. 

The fact is, that our heavenly Father often 
requires trials as hard or harder of His crea- 
tures; but they err in sacrificing to Him 
what He does not require, and making a 
merit of it. 


EN PENSION; 


Or, FIVE MONTHS IN 


A SWISS CHATEAU. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PROTOPLAST.” 


PART F 


‘OURTH. 























Mr. S. has made every arrangement for our| We have one large room, which serves very 
comfort during his absence. I was sorry) well for a sitting-room, as it is nicely fur- 
to see our good host depart; he has been|nished. We have a fire burning there the 
most attentive and kind in every way since| greater part of the day, to which we can retire 
we have been here, and he is a capital mana-| when we wish. But Mrs. C.’s family are so 
ger of a large household like this. M. was| different from some of our late inmates, we 
quite vexed not to bid him good-bye, he has | can never feel uncomfortable in the salon. 
been always so anxious for her comfort. He) Mrs. C. asked me to-day to take her up to my 
started very early in the morning, and she| nursery, which I did. She expressed great 
had retired to rest before he came to take|admiration at baby, and told me she had 
leave the previous evening. The chef de cwisine| always fancied he must be afflicted in some 
goes with him, and we are to have a woman/ way, from his being so carefully kept out of 
cook in future. The head housemaid took her! sight. I then explained Mrs. J.’s extreme 
departure with Mrs. S. I hope we shall not| dislike to children, and told her of the com- 
want comfortable service : it is so unpleasant| plaints she had made when the poor little 
to have a large house without an establishment | fellow had happened to fall asleep in the 
sufficiently numerous to supply the wants of|drawing-room. I said I was unwilling to 
the inmates. cause offence, and had therefore kept him a 

Nov. 15th.—We have again changed our| good deal up-stairs. She made some remarks 
rooms. We have now a very comfortable|not very complimentary to Mrs. J., and begged 
suite of apartments on quite the opposite side | that the restriction might now be taken off, for 
of the chdteaw from wkere w» were before. | nothing gave her more pleasure than a baby’s 
presence; she was so fond of having children 
about her. 





* Edinburgh Review. 
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Returning from my walk to-day I overtook 
Mrs. O., toiling up the hill and looking rather 
tired. She immediately began confiding to me 
her household, cares. She had been all the 
morning shopping. She gave an opinion .of 
the tradespeople exactly corresponding to my 
own: they were so independent and indifferent 
as to;whether they pleased or not. One must 
be careful not to offend them to obtain common 
civility. She had been purchasing a hare, and 
was going to haye it dressed English fashion, 
with stuffing, rich gravy, and currant jelly. I 
could hardly help laughing, remembering our 
conversation when she first arrived on the little 
additions wanting here which give a relish to 
our plain English dishes at home. “You are 
going to institute at once reforms in our cook- 
ing department,” I said. “Oh! I am so 
frightfully tired of the things they give us 
here every day — roast beef, roast mutton, 
roast fowls, till one quite longs for a change. 
Why should we not have our joints boiled 
occasionally, or get a hash or stew in its turn? 
I am going to have quite a different system.” 
She then enlightened me on the prices of 
several articles ; for I was so glad to put away 
the trouble of housekeeping for a time, I had 
never even inquired of Mr. 8. what he gave 
for meat, poultry, &c. I find meat here is 
nominally cheaper than in England, about 6d. 
or 7d. alb.; but then, with this, they always 
weigh in a certain quantity of what is called 
| “charge,” the coarser and less profitable parts 
of meat, which one is obliged to take. In Eng- 
land these parts are sold separately to the 
poor at a lower price per lb. I think in a 
large establishment like that of our Pension 
the Swiss custom might answer better, as this 
inferior portion of the meat would do well for 
soup, which we haye daily. I have no doubt 
that the servants, both English and Swiss, 
would refuse to eat any but the prime parts 
of meat. 

Mrs. O. tells me her heart already misgives 
her as to the trouble she will have in managing 
this household. All the servants, from the 
cook down to the boy who cleans the knives 
and tools and runs on errands, seem inclined 
to dispute her authority. But she added, “I 
have had a good deal of experience in house- 
keeping, and if they do beat me it will be the 
first time I have been overcome.” 

We make a small party now at the table 
d’héte, sitting at the end of a very long table, 
and as near the fire as possible. I feel the 
cold very much now in passing along the cor- 
ridors and long passages of the chdteau, and 
quite dread the transition from the warm, 
bright salon down the draughty stairs to the 


in coming up after dinner. I think Mr. S. 
should give directions about heating the stairs 
in some, way.. He continually corresponds 
with Mrg,:O., and all questions regarding the 
comfort ,of the inmates of the Pension are 
referred to him. 

Nov. 16th.-We have had some of the most 
magnificent sunsets lately. The glow of the 
crimson rays. on the snowy mountains is per- | 
fectly gorgeous.,,. That. effect which has been 
called the second sunset has been seen evening 
after evening,to, perfection. As the sun lowers 
in the horizon, all but the tops of the moun- 
tains are thrown into cold, quiet shadow; but 
those snowy pinnacles are brilliant with tints of 
a most glorious red. These gradually fade 
away, and all the splendour of the scene seems 
gone. A few minutes. pass away, and then, 
while all else remains in shadow, there comes 
a second flush upon the heights, —a rich 
crimson glow; quite as beautiful as that which 
died away, spreads itself over them, and each | 
peak is lighted up, with the most wonderful | 
glory. Lhavestoodagainand again watching this 
marvellous effect, which no philosopher has yet | 
satisfactorily explained. Sometimes I go down 
to the little jetty at N., and sit there till the | 
sunset is over. This enables me to watch to 
peculiar advantage the flooding of the lake 
with the same crimson colouring as the hills. 
It is really enchanting to lean over the water, 
changing from one bright tint to another as 
the clouds of crimson and gold are reflected on 
its surface. But from the windows of our own 
salon the scene is exquisitely beautiful; and 
to-day, as I stood at the window gazing at 
those everlasting hills, illumined with their 
wondrous radiance, the whole scene spoke to 
me of better things, and the closing pages of 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim” came to my recollection. 
The passage over the river of death to the 
celestial city seemed illustrated by the picture 
before me. There lay the lake outstretched 
before me, cold and grey, and uninviting for a 
swimmer, for the sun had sunk, and only the 
after-glow remained on the hills. I could fancy 
Christian leaving the shore on this side, and 
betaking himself to the flowing current, some- 
what timid, and needing to keep his eyes fixed 
on the brightness beyond; but there, on the 
other side, rose the glorious mountains bathed 
in those roseate hues of glory. Oh! my heart 
was lifted up; and I thought,—Just so does | 
the celestial city, the new Jerusalem, appear | 
to the eyes of faith: here all is darkness, cold, 
andshadow; there all light, warmth,and beauty! 
“ Jerusalem the golden, 

Wher sunset’s in the west, 

Ii seems thy gate of glory, 











salle @ manger. Then there is the same chill 


Thou city of the blest. 
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**My Father’s house on high ; 
Home of my soul, how near 
At times to faith’s transpiercing eye 
Thy golden gates appear!” 


Then a little incident occurred, which had 
also its lesson. . lifted up my baby boy in my 
arms to the glorious scene. He looked at it 
for a moment, and then cast down his eyes, 
and putting his tiny finger on a dead fly which 
lay on the window sill, began to smile and play 
with it, totally regardless of the beauties I 
would show him. How like ourselves! I 
thought. How often when God would cheer 
our hearts with a glimpse of that bright land 
to which we are going, lighted up by His own 
glorious illumination, we are like children, 
looking for an instant, and then turning away 
to play with our earthly things—the miserable, 
paltry trifles which engage our attention, and 
which to the eyes of angels must seem like the 
“dead flies’ which so attracted my little one 
while the glory of the sunset was spread 
before his eyes! 

Thursday.—Mr. C. has not been very well, 
and his mother has decided on going into 
Geneva instead of spending the Christmas here. 
I am really sorry to lose these pleasant people, 
now our only companions at the chdteau, with 
the exception of Mrs. O., the gouvernante. But 
certainly Geneva will be warmer and more 
cheerful for an invalid. They took a kindly 
leave of us this morning, and hopes were ex- 
pressed on either side that we might meet 
again. However, I do not think we shall 
follow their example and move from here to 
Geneva. I am getting fond of the old chdteau, 
and begin to look upon it as a temporary home. 
I am always so glad when its pointed roofs 
appear, as we come up the hill from a wintry 
walk, and know that within its walls a bright 
wood fire awaits me, and some loved faces 
gathered round it. What with literary occu- 
pations, needlework, and painting, surely I 


| can never feel dull here—even not taking into 


account my merry baby, a source of continual 
interest and excitement. The only thing that 
I have been so 


visiting the sick and poor, that I feel a want 
now I have no’ people to go amongst. But 
God has different work for us at different 
times, and I trust this winter will not prove 
altogether unprofitable. 

Nov. 20th.—Mrs. O. has proposed that as our 
party is so small, and the passage from the 
warm drawing-room down the cold, draughty 
stairs to the dining-room is dreaded by all of 
us, we should make the smaller anteroom 
leading from the salon our salle a manger, so 





that we may only have to open the door of one 
room and go into the next when dinner is 
ready. Mrs. O. herself occupies a suite of 
rooms on the ground-floor, very comfortable. 
She sometimes asks me in, if I pass her door 
of a morning; and I find her with a nice bright 
fire, settling her accounts at her writing-table, 
or engaged in needlework. She prefers these 
rooms to any of the upper ones, because she is 
near the store-room, and can overlook the 
servants more easily. She often remains 
down-stairs of an evening after dinner, and 
then we have the large salon all to ourselves. 
A very different life it is from what I expected 
on coming here, but I do not dislike it. A 
table d’ héte is very pleasant when there is a 
gathering of agreeable people in a place; but 
we have been rather unfortunate in our com- 
panions here; and there is a freedom in being 
alone of a winter's evening, able to read one’s 
book quietly, without interruption. 

Thursday.—Mrs. O. has been busy making 
the anteroom comfortable for occupation to- 
day. The furniture has been slightly altered, 
a dining-table brought in, and a large folding 
screen placed round it, so as to shelter from 
the wind which sweeps up the stairs and along 
the corridor. A piece of carpet, too, has been 
laid down on the polished floor, some footstools 
put under the table for our cold feet, and a 
capital wood fire made in the grate. When all 
was completed the room looked really very 
comfortable, and at five o’clock we sat down 
to dinner, congratulating each other on the 
change. I am sure we shall find the new 
arrangement a good thing; I am very glad 
the thought occurred to Mrs. O. She seems 
very desirous to make us feel at home and 
cared for. She has a quick temper, but it is 
soon over, and she is all smiles again. Poor 
thing! from what she has told me, I fear she 
has had many life-trials, and her position here 
is not without its disagreeables. 

Mr. B. has had lately several times to com- 
plain of the boy servant, who sadly neglects his 
work of cleaning boots, going on errands, &c. 
Mrs. O., after finding fanlt with him again and 
again in vain, begged my husband to speak to 
him himself, fairly confessing that he would 
not mind a word she said. The lad seems a 
bad boy. He told Mr. B. a direct lie one day 
about a letter, and on being taxed with it was 
very impudent. Mrs. O. says that the cook 
and he have combined to set her authority at 
defiance. It is extremely difficult to get good 
Swiss servants; Mr. and Mrs. S. have both 
told me this. There is such an independent 
spirit in them, they cannot brook subjection to 
any rule or government. Each man thinks he 
represents in his own person the liberty of the 
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any kind. 

I understand that things are much worse on 
the Savoy side of the lake than they are here ; 
and yet I have seen enough of dirt and 
drunkenness in the last two months thoroughly 
to disgust me with the Swiss. Of course 
I speak in general terms; there are doubtless 
bright exceptions. 

Saturday.—Fresh troubles for poor Mrs. O. 
She came home to-day in a state of extreme 
excitement, burst open the door of the salon, 
sank into a chair, and began a tale which it 
was difficult to listen to without smiling. She 
was quite certain a conspiracy had been 
entered into against her. She had been toid 
by a tradesman at N., whom she had offended, 
that as she had no passport, she was liable at 
any moment to be arrested and put into prison 
till it was forthcoming. 

“Oh the impudent fellow!” she said; “I 
know he intends to annoy me, and here I am 
at his mercy.” 

“But how did he know you had no pass- 
port ?” 

“Oh, he got it out of me incidentally in 
talking some time ago, before he began to 





|| show any feeling against me; and now I can 








| see he means to use his knowledge to vex and 
| terrify me. Have you any passport?” she 
asked, addressing Mr. B. 

“No; we did not consider it necessary.” 

“Oh, that was just the way with me I 
was told it was of no consequence; and now 
you see the position I am placed in. But it is 
not too late now. Oh, Mr. B.! do undertake 
to get it for me at the same time you get your 
own; for indeed it is not safe to be without 
one in this country.” 

We tried in vain to reassure poor Mrs. O.; 
she remained all the day in the greatest 
distress and fear. I feel very sorry for her. 
She makes enemies among the people, partly 
from her quick, hot temper, and partly from 
being obliged to find fault with the unprincipled 


|| servants and tradespeople she has to come 


into continual contact with. I believe she is 
| really conscientiously trying to act for Mr. 8.’s 
| interests, and cannot bear to see either waste 
in the kitchen or cheating in the tradesmen. 
Monday.—We have actually applied for 
| passports, for which we have had to pay a 
good round sum. I believe they were quite 
unnecessary,—at least, we should never have 
been asked for ours. But perhaps it is as well 
“in this country,” as Mrs. O. says, to be 
provided against all emergencies. And our 
good gowvernante is at present relieved from 
her apprehensions. This evening she has been 


Swiss republic, and is under no control of 


worked, an amusing history of it. First, she 
bought it at N. at about treble the price she 
would have paid in England; then she got in 
a Swiss dressmaker to make it for her. But 
after paying her for two days’ work in the 
house, during which she made hardly any 
progress, and being unwilling to spend any 
more money on such a very inferior material, 
she had taken it in hand, and was finishing it 
herself. 

“The woman sat, and ate, and drank, and 
dawdled away her time,” she said, “ till I was 
out of all patience. Such a price, too, as I paid 
her for the day! In future, poor hand as I am 
at work, I will make my dresses myself.” 

I thought this was a wise resolution, and 
commended her spirit in turning the idle, 
worthless woman away with her work un- 
finished. 

Our cooking is very plain now. Marie, the 
female successor of the chef, is not a great 
adept in that department; but under Mrs. O.’s 
superintendence she does pretty well. From 
what R. tells me, I fancy our gowernante 
spends a good deal of her time in the kitchen, 
and although this seems necessary in order to 
have a presentable dinner, it may account for 
the dislike which is evidently shown to her by 
the servants. 

I am afraid my own maid finds this life very 


pining after her English home. She has been 
a most excellent servant to me, but of late she 
has got into a morbid, nervous condition of 
mind, which makes her feel her loneliness here 
more acutely. 

There is something dreary in this large 
chdteau on a winter’s night, when the wind 


chimneys. Now that we have the salon to 


ourselves, I bring baby in every evening be- | 


tween four and five o’clock, and his merry, 
winning ways enliven the time between the 
lights, when we gather round our blazing 
fire, awaiting the lamp and the call to dinner. 
I am very glad Monsieur le Proprietaire lives 
so close to us; it gives us a certain sense of 
protection ; for Mr. B. is now the only man in 
the house, not counting poor Jacques, the boy 
who cleans the knives, &c., in the kitchen, who 
would, I fancy, soon show the white feather 
were there any cause for alarm. 

The frost is setting in with a good deal of 


severity, and the mountains are covered with | 


snow, on the Savoy side, almost down to the 
water’s edge. I like them best in their winter 
dress. Letters from home speak of Montreux 
as possessing a much milder climate than this, 
and some of our friends are expressing surprise 





| making a winter dress, and gave me, as she 


that we do not migrate thither before Christ- 


trying to her. I often find her fretting and | 


blows round it in gusts, and howls in the old | 
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mas. But I so hate change, I am sure I shall 
leave the old chdteau with regret if we decide 
to move to one of the Pensions in a more 
sheltered situation on the shores of this lake. 
To-day we have made the large salon look more 
comfortable by bringing in a folding-screen, 


| similar to the one we use in the dining-room, 


and placing it round the fire. We always now 
close the Venetian shutters at night, and this 
keeps out some of the piercing wind which 
sweeps round the house pretty often as the 
evenings close in, however bright and sunny 


| the day may have been. 


Mrs. O. informs me that Marie has given 
warning to leave this day month. She seems 
to think this is only done to annoy and harass 
her, and that there is really no intention of 
keeping her word. It is very unpleasant to 
have these constant complaints of servants. 


| Marie seems to be exceedingly dirty, and to 


have a hot temper. To us she is always 
particularly obliging, and she has a bright 
smile and a few civil remarks whenever we 
The other day we had been 
caught in one of the few showers of heavy rain 
we have had at P., and the moment she saw 


| us coming in, wet, and battling with the wind, 


she rushed out with an umbrella and many 


| expressions of regret that we should have been 


overtaken by the little passing storm. 
December 1st.—On Mr. B.’s return from his 
walk to-day, he was met by Monsieur le Pro- 
prietaire with a very grave face. “Ah, Mon- 
sieur,” he began, “le pauvre chien! il est 
mort!” And true enough, there, stretched on 
the floor of the courtyard, lay the splendid 
Newfoundland dog, quite dead. No wonder that 
his master mourned him,—he was a noble 
fellow, and had many a time accompanied us 
in our walks. The news soon spread to all 


| within the chdteau, and very grieved we were 


|| to lose our faithful protector and canine friend. 





But I was not prepared for the excitement 
of terror and indignation with which Mrs. O. 


| rushed into our room on her return from 
| marketing, exclaiming,— 


“The conspiracy thickens against me. Do 
you know that our dog is dead, the only watch- 
guard we have in this wretched castle of 
horrors? He has been poisoned, poisoned by 
those wicked servants, on purpose to take 
from me the protection I had when he was 
with me. Now we may be robbed and mur- 


dered any night, and no one know it. I 
declare I have a great mind to lay the whole 
matter before the authorities, only that one 
never can look for justice in this miserable 
country.” 

“ But how do you know the dog is poisoned P” 
“ Surely it is possible that an animal 


I asked. 





may die without being purposely put out of the 
way! I would be careful how I brought such 
an accusation against people without certain 
proof.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt about it. Marie 
has seen the faithful creature attending me in 
my walks, and she has resolved to take him 
from me. It is all of a piece with that annoy- 
ance about the passport. The servants and 
tradespeople are in a league against me, and 
the sooner I get out of this place the better I 
shall be pleased.” 

It was in vain to argue with her, or even to 
smile at her absurd ideas; and finding that 
the whole evening she continued in a state of 


extreme terror, starting at every noise, and | 


fancying some sinister design in whatever the 
poor waitress did while attending on us, I 
proposed that the most sensible way of ending 
the matter would be to ask the proprietaire’s 
consent to having the dog examined. This 
seemed in some degree to satisfy her, and she 
is going the first thing to-morrow morning to 
make this request. 

I met the good Swiss doctor in my walk 
to-day. He stopped me, and inquired very 
kindly after his former little patient. I told 
him my darling boy seemed stronger than 
ever, and he expressed great pleasure in hear- 
ing that his recovery had been so perfect. 
“ He did feel afraid for him at one time,” he 
said; “ but he hoped his English constitution 
would bring him through, and he thought he 
would now grow up a hearty boy.” 

I like what I have seen of this Swiss gentle- 
man. He is in the habit of giving advice 
freely to the people at certain hours, just as 
our English physicians do; and there is some- 
thing very kind and sympathizing in his 
manner at the sick bed, He lives in a very 
unpretending house just at the entrance of 
the town of N.; and I hear that he is inde- 
fatigable in attending his numerous patients, 
some of whom live several miles distant in 
scattered chdlets on the hills. To these he is, 
of course, obliged to drive; he was in his 
little carriage when we met to-day. 

Dec. 2nd.—The post-mortem examination 
has taken place, and our good dog has been 
pronounced to have died from natural causes. 
Not a trace of poison was found in the intes- 
tines. So falls to the ground the whole theory 
of conspiracy which Mrs. O. has been building 
up. I think she seems ashamed of her unjust 
suspicions, though by no means convinced that 
she is not heartily detested by the servants. 
Indeed, I fancy she is not in error on this 
point; and Marie, who is quite aware what she 
was suspected of, is extremely indignant, and 
protests that it is impossible to live with such 



































| fancy matters will be patched up for a gad 8 hear if he cried. 
how near he had been to an unseen danger, | 
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a mistress. However, as her character is to | window to that which had been driven in ; for 
a certain degree cleared by this circumstance, | as the nursery is so far away, I have had him 
and Mrs. O. has in consequence softened a | put to sleep at first in his grandmamma’s little 
good deal in her manner towards her, I | bedroom next the drawing-room, so that I 
When I remembered 
longer. 
Friday.—We had a tremendous storm of | I could not but recognise the mercy which had 
wind yesterday, ending in a catastrophe which been shown to us. There was not a sign of 
will for some days. seriously disturb our com- | | the previous gale in the beauty of the morning 
fort. It had been blowing strongly all day; | which had dawned upon us. The sun shone 
the lake lashed into quite a little sea of foam-| brightly, and the lake had almost resumed its 
ing waves; and I had not ventured to take an| placid aspect. 
afternoon walk, finding it so tiring to breast be found in the trees which are lying here and 
the wind. Towards evening the gale increased, | there prostrate, and I believe part of the roof 
and seemed inclined to shake the old chdteau | of the chdteau is injured. 
to its foundations; but with the shutters} The first thing necessary seemed to be to 
closed, and with a feeling of pleasant security, send to N. for glaziers and carpenters. M-s. O. 
we had gathered round the fire, Mrs. O. has been active in procuring tradespeople, and 
favouring us with her company, and chatting | we have been busy bringing some of the 
over the newspaper news of dear old England. | drawing-room furniture into an unoccupied 


| About ten o’clock I and M. retired to our, bedroom, and getting it up to serve the pur- 


rooms, but Mr. B. and Mrs. O. still sat in the | pose of a sitting-room, as a temporary substi- 
salon. I had just got into bed, when I heard} tute for the salon. A large fire has been 
a frightful noise, as if the walls of the chdteaw| made to take off the chill of an apartment 
had been blown in; then shrieks prolonged | which has not been used all the winter. Here 
into hysterics, steps hurrying to and fro, and| we must dine also, as the workpeople will need 


‘my husband’s voice calling for assistance from | to come to and fro through the anteroom we 


| violence. 











the servants below. I could not imagine what | 
had happened. 


and see what was the matter, when Mr. B. 


came in and told me that the windows had} 


been blown into the salon with frightful 
The wind swept in, extinguishing 
the lights, and the débris of wood and glass 
was lying all about. Mrs. O. had been so 
frightened that, instead of being able to render 
any aid, she had sunk down in hysterics; and 
he was dependent on the servants to get 
things at all straight. Some temporary 
barrier was put up for the night; Mrs. O. 
recovered her equanimity in some degree; 


| and after making our bedroom windows as 
| sure as we could, we retired to rest. 


This morning I rose early and went into the 
salon. The frame of one window was lying 
just where M. and I had been sitting the pre- 
vious night. Had we been a little later in 
leaving the room, we must have been struck 
by the falling sashes, and with what violence 
I shuddered to think. The floor strewn with 
shattered glass and woodwork, it was in vain 
to hope we could inhabit the room for some 
time ; for fresh windows would have to be put 
in. Where should we live in the meantime? 
was the next question which suggested itself. 
But I was too thankful for our escape to be 
over-troubled respecting this matter. My 
darling baby had been quietly sleeping all the 


evening in his cradle, close to the very next | 


I got out of bed, and was | 
hastily throwing on a dressing-gown to go} 





have hitherto made use of for that purpose. 
After all, we have succeeded in making our 
new quarters tolerably comfortable and warm ; 
and we have been sitting over the fire this 
evening, Mrs. O. laughing with us over her 
terrible fright. I am not sure whether she 
did not think the end df the world was come. 
She tells us her nerves have been so cruelly 
shaken by all she has had to endure of late, 
from her unpleasant position here, that the 
shock of any sudden noise is more than she 


can bear unmoved. And certainly the catas- | 


trophe of last night was calculated to upset 
the strongest person. So we condoled with 
our poor gouvernante, and accepted with a good 
grace her many apologies for being so useless 
when the formidable event occurred. 

Dec. 15th.—We have been extremely inte- 
rested in paying a visit to a maison de santé 
about two miles from P. The good Swiss 
doctor who attended E. gave us a letter of 
introduction to the medical man who is in 
charge of the asylum. My husband had 
mentioned in conversation how much he 
would like to see the plan pursued with luna- 
tics in this country, and he at once offered to 
write a note to his friend, asking him to show 
us all over the building and explain his mode 
of treatment. It was, as usual, a glorious 
day, and we quite enjoyed our walk up the 
hill to the asylum. On presenting the letter 
we were received by the physician with the 
greatest courtesy. He expressed himself as 





But traces of the storm are to | 
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| more of the women. At the same time the 


more violent of the men. The matron seemed 
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delighted to receive English visitors, and to 

show them what he was doing in endeavour- | 
ing to ameliorate the condition of his afflicted | 
patients. We were first taken over the lower | 
part of the house and the grounds. There | 
was a spacious dining-hall, and long passages 
and corridors, where those of the patients 
who: were ‘capable of associating together 
were’ accustomed. to exercise in bad weather. 
The garden also was very large and pleasant, 
and there seemed no lack of games and amuse- 
ments for those who could enjoy them. The | 
doctor took Mr. B. and myself to see some of 
the quietest’ and most gentle of the male 

patients. Some of the men talked with him | 
quite rationally on certain topics, and it was | 
only when he touched the peculiar subject on | 
which delusion existed that they showed their | 
insanity. We then saw some of the females. | 
One poor woman was very wroth with the | 
doctor for keeping her in an asylum when she | 
was quite well; another talked incessantly. 

The matron or head keeper of the women | 
patients was then called to show me alone | 
over some of the wards, that I might see a few 





| 
| 
| 


doctor led off my husband to see some of the 


* . . . | 
a nice woman, with a pleasing, gentle voice; | 


and yet I should fancy her manner would be | 


way to restore cheerfulness to her mind. The 
room was delightfully pleasant, with its win- 
dows overlooking the garden grounds. It was 
most comfortably furnished, like an English 
boudoir. Books and musical instruments lay 
about. The unhappy patient was fond © of 
music, and this seemed to soothe her more 
than anything. She was out taking an airing 
in the garden, or I should much have liked to 
see ker. We went to one poor thing who 
could not be prevented taking off her clothes. 
She was sitting half dressed on a couch, her 
naked feet resting on the floor. She spoke 
but little in answer to the matron’s questions. 
She stared at me, as if surprised to see a 
strange face. On going into the doctor’s 
private rooms, which were very comfortable, 
he entered into an interesting conversation 
with us on the supposed connection between 
religion and insanity. He seems a really 
good man. He told us that he had all the 
patients who were capable of listening quietly 
assembled together for divine service every 
Sunday, besides daily morning prayers; and 


| so far from finding it acted injuriously, he 


considered if one great means of remedial 
treatment. Although in some _ instances 
mental malady took a religious form, he be- 
lieved that the only true remedy for man’s 
fallen condition was the gospel of Christ, and 


firm and commanding when needed. She/he therefore directed his efforts to bring 


spoke with a good deal of feeling about her | 
charge. 


his patients as much as practicable under its 


As we were on our way, she opened | influence. We were much pleased with his 


the door of a room which she said was occu- | remarks on this subject, and we parted very 
pied by a young lady of higher position than | good friends. ‘This visit, although painful in 
most of their patients, and of superior educa- | one respect, has been on the whole a satis- 
tion. Her insanity had taken the form of| factory one, and I am very glad we have 


melancholy, and they were trying in every | made it. 


SORROW ON THE SEA. 


“ There is sorrow on the sea; it cannot be quiet.”—Jer. xlix. 23. 


Sorrow is on the sea ; } 


It cannot quiet be; 

Strange are the mysteries which its depths enfold ; 
In mystic speech it tells 

An awful secret that within it dwells, — 

A story always telling, never told. 


Sorrow is on the sea ; 
It ever seems to me 
Chanting a constant, solemn dirge for those 
Who find a nameless grave 
Beneath its restless and encircling wave, 
And sleep serenely after all life’s woes. 





Sorrow is on the sea: 

O weary heart ! to thee 
Its pensive music hath a tender sound, 

And wakes a kindred strain ; 
For disappointment, grief, and care, and pain, 
Like rising waters oft thy soul surround. 


Sorrow is on the sea : 
Yes, now ; but presently 
Each surging wave will evermore be stilled : 
When dawns that brighter day, 
‘“‘ Sorrow” and “sighing” both will flee away, 
And promises of joy be all fulfilled. 
NEITA LEIGH. 
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THE STORM AT ROCKY POINT. 


As you leave Devana by the mail coach that 
plies between that place and the most easterly 
point in Scotland, you are wheeled along a 
coast that bears with sturdy firmness the full 
force of the angry German Ocean. All along 
it are evident marks of this on the escarped 
rocks, and the many sinuosities which run far 
into the land, where no cliffs oppose the fierce 
waves. Here and there, where there has been 
soft ground between the rocks, the gradual 
swell of the ocean has worn the latter away, 
and now the restless surge seethes and roars 


in the narrow passages, groaning and growling | 
| tacks and makes for the open sea, the sight is 
|most enchanting. Before you lies a fleet of 


as if in impotent rage as it rolls back, dragging 
with it the loose stones and rocks. 

The Heughs, as they are locally called, do 
not extend the whole way; for from ancient 
Devana the tawny and ribbed sea-sand spreads 
for many a mile, looking out upon the ocean, as 


if in expectation of the kisses which the bride- | 
groom sea, “in the fulness of his wedded joy,” | 
\the herring season, and many people are con- 


| gregated on the quays watching the boats “ go 
| out.” 


is conferring upon her at every returning 
wave. Gradually the rocks begin to show 
their red points above the sand, and in time 
completely gain the ascendancy, rising higher 
and higher till they reach their culminating 
point. 


Here and there, as we have said, hollows 





‘poses, that they offered to cover it with dollars 
if they might be allowed to become its posses- 
sors. Now few Dutch fishermen visit it; but 
‘during the herring season, boats from the 
various fishing villages along the coast come 
to prosecute their calling; and there can be 
| no finer sight than to watch them leaving the 
harbour on a beautiful summer evening. One 
after another they gradually move out to sea, 
and spreading their dark sails to the wind, 
skim over the water like so many things of 
life. From the opposite side come others, as 
if running to meet their brethren; and as each 


upwards of 400 sail, dotting with black specks 
the blue-green ocean, and as their distances 
increase, you could almost believe that they 
were so many sea fowl skimming the element 
which was to them a home. 

It is an autumn afternoon in the height of 


Among these might have been seen 
Betty Stephen, wife of Peter Stephen, who 
owned a boat and fishing gear, and was re- 
puted among his fellow-townsmen to be very 
well to do. Betty had been tempted by the 


have been made by the continual action of the fine afternoon, the favourable breeze, and the 


waves, and these have been taken possession of 
by the fishermen, who have erected here their 
places of abode, which often hang, like eagles’ 
nests, on the sides of the hills. 





On almost to | 


desire to have another look at the new craft 
which was such a favourite with them all. 
There was nothing to detain her at home, and 
so she was found among the crowd of other 


Rocky Point these Heughs extend, the home of|idlers that lined the quay, watching for the 
innumerable sea birds, and the resort of seals,|exit of the vessel which contained her hus- 


except where the sands of Cruden, finer than 
any on the coast, throw up their benty knowes, 
or where the bay of Sandford, calmly lying in 
the hollow, looks out on the stormy sea, or 
where the lovely crescent bay of Rocky Point 
sweeps along from its sister promontory and 
ends in the granite headland of the most 
easterly point in dear old Scotland. 

As it is so situated it can be no matter of 


wonder that during the winter months the cold | 


in Rocky Point is very intense. Perhaps it is 





band and her four stalwart sons. 

After the usual amount of stoppages, noise, 
and quarrels common upon such occasions, 
Betty Stephen’s husband’s boat got out, and 
began to unfold its brown sails to the breeze. 
Gradually the strong, sinewy arms of her 
noble sons pulled them up to their full height, 
and in @ moment the vessel showed that she 
felt their effect. After curvetting and dally- 
ing for a little, like a fiery steed eager to run 


a race, she dipped her head and bounded 


from this circumstance that it rears a hardy |through the blue water which ran rippling 
race of fishermen and sailors, who ply their along her side, and was soon left far behind in 
craft either on the waters that wash the rock-| two streaks of yellow foam. 


lined coast, or sail to that more dangerous | 
region, the Arctic Seas. 


At the helm Betty could see her husband, 


In former days the | whose weather-beaten face and grey locks told 





























small island forming the most easterly point |of many a fray with old ocean’s wild waves, 
was the rendezvous of the Dutch fishermen, | while scattered over the boat were her four 
who annually visited the spot; and so valuable | sons, the pride of her heart, putting things 
did they consider this place for fishing pur-|to right, or hawling the ropes taut. 
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Now, in the full force of the breeze, the ves- 
sel, as if feeling she was a thing of beauty and 
an object of admiration, dashed through the 
waves as if really possessed of life. After 
crossing the bay, and wheeling most gracefully 
round, she made for the open sea, and was 
soon lost among the crowd of other boats that 
dotted the water. 

Betty turned homeward, saying in her 
heart, “It's a bonny boat, and as bonny a 
crew that’s in her. There’s nae the like o’ 
them in a’ the boats that’s left the harbour, 
though I say it that shouldna;” and turning 
round, she again looked at the vessel that con- 
tained all her loved ones.. But it was not to 
be distinguished, and with a long sigh she 
turned and walked homewards, feeling sad, sad 
at heart, she knew not why. 

“Tt's a fine afternoon, Johnny,” said she to 
an acquaintance as she passed up the street. 

“ Aye, but it wunna be sae fine afore nicht,” 
replied he, as he trotted onwards without 
vouchsafing any further information. 

“Just like him,” thonght Betty. 
never richt but when he’s complainin.” 

But notwithstanding this consolatory thought, 
her heart became even sadder than before. 

“Foo’s a’ Peter? A fine afternoon for the 
boats,” was her next salutation. 

“ Aye, weel a wyte is ’t, though I canna say 
that I like that bank o’ clouds that lies to the 
eastert. I seldom saw guid come oot o’ the 
like o’ them. God grant they may a’ arrive in 
safety,” said he, in a solemn tone of voice. 

This was the very thought which had shot 
through her own heart as she turned to look 
at the clouds and the boats. Not that she 
really thought there was much danger, but her 
heart this afternoon was so sad, so filled with 
presage of sudden disaster, that she could not 
help lifting up her voice in earnest supplica- 
tion, “God grant they may all arrive in 
safety!” 

In this frame of mind she went home, and 
in her own solitary room, seated by the side of 
the fire, she lifted up her heart in prayer to 
God that He would throw His protecting 
shield around all those whom she held so 
dear, and bring them back in safety to her. 

The evening wore on, and the breeze which 
had been so favourable for the boats changed 
and increased to something like a gale, yet 
none of them apprehended danger or returned 
to port. Gradually the darkness came down, 
and as the ebon cloud enveloped all, the wind 
began to howl in funereal strains, and to send 
a pang of fear to the hearts of those on shore. 
The poor women, whose husbands and friends 
were on the deep, began to hurry down to the 
harbour, and to form eager and excited groups 


* He’s 

















upon the quays. There the full force of the gale 
was felt, for blowing dead east there was nothing 
to break its violence, and the surface of the 
bay, lately so still, was one mass of mountain 
waves that rolled in towards the land. 

About twelve o’clock the excitement was 
awful, and the force of the gale terrific. Some 
idea may be formed of it when it is stated that 
two women were blown off the quay into the 
harbour basin, and had it not been that their 
clothes, inflated by the wind, managed to keep 
them afloat, they would have been drowned, for 
it was impossible immediately to bring them 
assistance, owing to the intense darkness that 
prevailed. 

Every now and then a wild cry of sorrow 
and despair would rise from the crowd of ex- 
cited females as a wave more awful than the 
rest dashed with wild fury against the solid 
masonry that opposed it. To the most callous 
bystander it was a scene the most pitiable 
and heart-rending, and recalled the terrible 
truth of Kingsley’s lines,— 


“But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep, 
And the harbour bar be moaning.” 


In the midst of this excitement the cry 
arose, “ There they come! There they come!” 
At once every eye was fixed upon the mouth of 
the harbour, and from the gloom there shot, 


like an arrow, one of the long-expected fleet. 
For a second it was seen to shine over the belt 
of light that poured from the harbour beacon, 
and then a cheer arose as it was safe within 


the pier-heads. Screams and wild cries fol- 
lowed from thé women on the quay, as they 
inquired who they were. When it became 
known the excitement of the rest was some- 
thing awful and appalling. Little time, how- 
ever, was given for any expression of feeling, 
for the boats began to crowd in, in dangerous 
proximity to each other. About a score man- 
aged to get into the harbour without sustain- 
ing any damage, but those that followed were 
so closely huddled together that it was impos- 
sible for them to do so. On they came, “in 
dire confusion hurled,” dashing and smashing 
against each other, and fighting manfully for 
dear life. As they got within the shelter of 
the headland, and went crashing into the 
nearest boat, the cracking of timbers, the roar- 
ing of the men, the shrieks of the women, the 
dashing of the waves, and the wild howling of 
the wind made up such a scene as appalled 
the stoutest heart, and blanched the face of 
many a bystander. 

As the mouth of the harbour became thus 
blocked up, and further ingress prevented, the 
despairing accents of those outside fell upon 
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the ear. Too well known were those granite 
rocks upon which so many gallant vessels had 


and from one body to another the women. were 
hurrying, and as each recognised the pallid 


been wrecked when they were almost certain of | face of her own, heart-rending shrieks filled the 


safety. A wild shriek from the crowd on the 
quay told that their worst fears were being 
realized, and that death was spreading his wings 
on the blast. Through the darkness could be 
distinguished a black mass which rose upon 
the crest of a wave, and was borne helplessly 
onwards. Fer a second only were they visible 
to us, as they were swept over the line of light, 
but that was enough to show us the ghastly 
faces of the men, their frantic efforts, and their 
appealing gestures. The next moment they 
passed from our view, and over the roaring 
waters came a horrid crash, and a fearful 
smothered cry, which told all that the eye could 
not see. 

Again and again did this happen, the frantic 
crowd running hither and thither in their im- 
potent endeavours to save the drowning men. 
But their efforts were of little use, for ocean 
finished well the work which had been assigned 
him, and cast up with remorseless dash the 
lifeless bodies of his victims amongst the shat- 
tered splinters of their once noble barks, 

But the half of the boats had not yet reached 
the harbour, and no more were arriving— 
“'Whereare they? Where are they?” was the 
wild ery, which as quickly received the response 
“The bay! The bay!” Like those who were 
possessed they rushed frantically down the 
quay, jostling and pushing aside each other in 
a rough and careless manner, and made for the 
bay, which extended for nearly two miles, and 
upon which the boats which could not make the 
harbour. were sure to be thrown. On they 
rushed, like madmen, panting with exertion 
and excitement, and urged to even greater 
speed by the fearful cries that came to them over 
the water. Too well they knew what was taking 
place there, and that many of the shrieks that 
fell upon their startled ears would neyer again 
be repeated upon earth. 

When the bay was reached the sight was 
heart-rending. For more than half a mile the 
beach was strewn with wreck, the shattered 
remnants of the boats that left the port the 
previous evening. Nets, herring-boats, and 
sand, were all huddled above each other by the 
violence of the waves. Here and there stretched 
on the sand, with legs and arms extended— 
dead—were to be seen many of the hardy fisher- 
men who had guided these vessels. Others 
found winding sheets in the nets that had for- 
merly been their means of subsistence, and sank 
with them to the bottom, or rising and falling 
with the undulations of the waves, thus en- 
shrouded were thrown upon the beach. Every 
now and then the sea was giving up its dead, 


air. 

But where was Betty Stephen during the 
whole of this murderous work. Like the rest, 
running frantically along the shore searching 
for her own. Her worst fears had been more 
than realized, the sadness at her heart had mot 
been without its cause. And now she was look- 
ing for them—or their bodies. This was not an 
easy matter, for though the storm, having done 
its appointed work, was considerably lulled, and 
the dark clouds moving away permitted the 
free approach of dawn, yet the light was so faint 
that it was with the utmost difficulty she could 
pick her way and prevent herself falling over 
the dead bodies that were scattered about the 
beach. At each of these she would stoop down, 
tenderly lift up the head, remove the hair and 
sand, that covered the features and gaze fixedly 
upon the face. With a sigh of relief she would 
pass on to another, when the same scene would 
be enacted. Following her were others who 
would recognise in those she had passed the 
faces of their friends, and falling down would 
embrace their forms, 

A little farther, and she came upon the boat. 
There they all were—dead. Her husband lay 
with the arms of her eldest son around him, as 
if he had perished in a vain endeavour to save 
his life. The second, entangled among the nets, 
had been dragged down and drowned, while 
the third was lying not far from him, as if the 
sea had but recently finished his work. And 
the youngest, her Benjamin, the delight and 
beloved of them all, was crushed to death, his 
tender body mangled by the cruel spars that 
had fallen upon him. Across his forehead was 
a deep scar, from which the blood was oozing 
over his face, all white with the hue of death. 

Words cannot paint the feelings of the 
mother, when she thus came upon her dead. 
At first she could not believe it was reality, and 
went from one to the other in the vain hope 
that some spark of life remained. From the 
youngest, by asuperhuman effort, she removed 
those spars which seemed to be crushing down 
her own body, and tenderly laid him out upon 
the sand. Then nature giving way, she sank 
beside the body of her husband, and drew his 
head upon her lap. As she stroked the grey 
hairs of him who had been for so many years 
her partner in life, the rush of past days came 
upon her, and she was unconscious of the pre- 
sent. She was thinking of the time when life 
and hope were new, when their first-born was a 
strange and tender joy to them, and when no 
sorrow shed its deadening influence over their 
hearts, Like a flash of lightning the whole 
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past gleamed before her, sending through her 
a thrill of joy; which was as suddenly checked 
by a sharp sting of pain. Looking wildly 
round, to convince herself that she was not the 
victim of some horrible dream, and becoming 
aware of its awful reality, she stretched forth 
her hands as if to ward off some unseen blow. 
From one to the other she looked, expecting 
some of the inanimate forms to rise and greet 
her with the usual smile of recognition. But 
no! there they lay, unconscious of the endear- 
ing epithets that were being showered, upon 
them, or of the heart that was broken by their 
loss. 

Moaning as if in inward pain, she swung 
herself backwards and forwards, and muttered 
incoherent expressions. Like all people in 


deep grief she kept repeating the same thing | 


over and over again, and calling upon each of 


she cried out, ‘ Oh; it’s ower true! I'll. never 
see their bonny faces ony mair, never hear their 
sweet voices again. O me!—O me! I am 
left all aleen, aleen, aleen !” and the, poor bro- 
ken-hearted woman fell forward on her hus- 
band’s corpse, her convulsive sobs. shaking 
every part of her body. 

When her friends came they found her in- 
sensible, and her arms wound so firmly round 
her husband’s neck, that they were with diffi- 
culty removed. With tender care they sepa- 
rated them, and conveyed her and her dead to 
the house. There they in turn. watched over 
her during the progress of a severe brain 
fever, as only they can watch who have passed 
| through similar trials, 

When she. rose from her bed, ‘her hair was 
quite white, and twenty years seemed to have 
been added to her life. Her dead were laid in 








them by name. “Oh God, can it be true? Is| the churchyard, which looks down upon the 
it naea dream? Are they a’ gone—a’ dead—| scene of their disaster, and whose. base is 
nae a single aine left o’ them a’P Oh! oh! | almost washed by the waves. But from that 


tell me it’s nae true—tell me it’s a horrible 
dream. Is Colin, Peter, Sandy, and wee 
Johnny a’drowned? Are a’ my bonny laddies 
dead along wi’ their father, and wull naene o’ 
them ever speak to me again? O my hus- 


band !—O my sons!—O my darlings! speak, | 


speak, or I’ll go mad!’ 


Then taking her | 
hands from her eyes, and looking wildly round, | 


| night no smile was ever seen to spread over 
| her features, and her people, with that feeling 
| for others’ sorrows so strongly marked among 
| them, never once alluded to it, and were ever 
| displaying towards her some unasked and un- 
obtrusive act of kindness, which helped to 


| smooth her way to the graye. 
NEIL MACLEAN, 





HOW BEATRICE AND BROOKE VISITED A SALT MINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR.OF “MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


By eight o’clock we were on our way, by a 
lovely footpath through the forest skirting 
its Ache, or Ahm, past the village of Schonau, 
to Berchtesgaden, where we intended to visit 
the salt-mine. 

This salt-mine is excavated beneath a lovely 
green hill covered with pastures and wood, 
bright, at this season, with every gorgeous 
autumn tint, crimson and amber, brown and 


| purple mingling with the fresher greens. The 


corridors run almost a mile in every direction 
underground, and communicate with extensive 
caverns of three or four hundred feet in length, 
and one or two hundred feet in breadth, where- 
ever a good vein of salt has been found. When 
the vein consists of pure rock salt it is removed 
by blasting, but if there be a large admixture 
of clay and other impurities, the plan is to fill 
the excavated cavern entirely with fresh water, 
and then to seal it up for three or four weeks, 
in which space of time the sweet water has 
received twenty-seven degrees of salt, which is 
as much as it can take. This water is then let 
off through pipes, and conveyed to the boiling- 





house, where, by process of evaporation, it is 
converted into crystallized salt for the table, 
We met the other day numerous waggons on 
their way to the railway at Reichenhall, laden 
with wooden kegs of this Berchtesgaden mine- 
salt. It is always packed in, wood, and the 
baths at the. salt-bathing establishment are of 
wood, for metal would corrode; even the pipes 
are wooden through which: the water passes, 
both to them and to the boiling-house. 

When we. had obtained our tickets of admis- 
sion at the office upon payment of forty-five 
kreutzers, about fifteen pence each, we were 
made over to a very brisk, young maiden, who 
conducted us to the tiring-room. Here, being 
divested by her, almost nolens volens, of our 
upper garments, she attired us in the mining 
costume—a short black tunic and white trou- 
sers, a little black cap trimmed, with blue, the 
shape of a Republican bonnet rouge, and a 
buckled belt, provided at the back with a sort 
of semicircular leathern apron, which completed 
the whole. ; 
Our vivacious little Kammerjungfer seemed 
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greatly to admire our tout-ensemble, told us 
we were schén! and urged us to let ourselves 
be photographed. Brooke, feeling dreadfully 
conscious of her legs and so forth, exclaime ', 
with many interjections in her tone, “ Nein! 
wir sind nicht schon !””—we are not beautiful. 

On issuing forth we found the rest of the 
visitors, a party of five gentlemen, waiting for 
us, and looking themselves certainly anything 
but beautiful, in big trousers of black sacking, 
the conventional loose Garibaldi, and slouching 
miners’ hats, finished off with a belt and apron 
behind like our own. 

I felt as much taken by surprise at the 
transformation as if I had been ushered into 
the tire-room at a fancy ball and found myself 
suddenly in the midst of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and Queen Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, and old 
Mother Hubbard, and the rest of the antiqui- 
ties. A miner came forward and presented 
each of us with a lamp, trimmed and burning, 
and for the first time I began to realize that 
we were not masquerading, but about to go 
through something serious. All that I had 
ever heard about choke-damp, and carbonic 
acid gas, and mine inundations, rushed through 
my thoughts. I looked at the flame of my 
lamp, and made up my mind to cry out if I 
found it beginning to burn dimly. 

Entering the shaft through a stone portal, 
we traversed in single file, and in complete 
silence, only broken now and then by the 
directions of the miner who headed us, several 
long narrow, walled-up passages, slightly as- 
cending all the time. Then we accomplished 
a more rapid ascent by some steep flights of 
wooden stairs, which brought us to the salt 
lake, a black sheet of salt water, three hundred 
feet long, one hundred feet broad, and four feet 
deep, illuminated all round by a row of five 
hundred little miners’ lamps, which were re- 
flected distinctly in the water, so as to look 
double that number. At the edge of the lake 
a little boat lay moored. The stalwart miner 
silently handed us in, loosed it from the glis- 
tening bank, and punted us across. We were 
a strange-looking party, with our unwonted 
attire, each with lamp in hand, in the midst 
of the dark, still, cold lake. I dipped my 
hand over the boat’s side, and tasted the 
water. It was intensely salt; as salt, in fact, 
as water can be, since it had already assimi- 
lated its 27° of the brackish-flavoured mineral, 
and could take no more. We again ascended 
a steep flight of steps from the opposite shore 
of the lake, and traversing another corridor 
found ourselves in a gallery overlooking a vast 
cavern from which the pure rock salt was being 
excavated. Into this quarry we descended 
amongst the miners, who were engaged in 


breaking up and removing the masses of red 
and orange coloured salt already detached by 
blasting. This dull, dark tint of the salt in 
its natural state takes off from the dazzling 
brilliancy that a stranger looks for in a salt 
mine. We picked up a few good specimens, 
which sparkled as we held the light to them. 

We were now, in an oblique direction, above 
the lake we had just left. We were told that 
for safety’s sake these excavations are always 
thus contrived, and never made exactly either 
above or below one another. 

After traversing more corridors and galleries, 
and seeing a train of salt pass by on a tramway 
on its passage out, we began our first great 
descent, which is performed in a very curious 
manner upon a wooden slide or beam, inclined 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. The gentle- 
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men, being furnished with a leathern pad | 
or glove for the right hand, seat themselves | 


astride the bar (rather like children sliding 
down .a banister), one close behind the other, 
embracing one another, in fact, with their 
knees, while they loosely grasp a rope at the 
side. The miner gives the word, and off they 


go, their feet held well into the air, with con- | 
siderable velocity. The miner then seats him- | 


self, the ladies adjusting themselves behind | 


him after the same fashion as the gentlemen, | 
only that instead of holding the rope, each | 


places the hand on the other’s right shoulder, | 


the miner bearing the pressure of the whole 
file, and taking upon himself the burden and 
regulation of the descent. Brooke was rather, 
not to say very, frightened at first attempting 
this singular and unique gymnastic feat, not 
quite understanding what she was to do; and 
I was afraid she might drop her legs too 
much, and get them broken, perhaps, or lose 
her balance. However, all went well; we shot 


down, like millers’ bags, to the bottom, the | 


whole party looking at each other, half amused 
at the process, and half breathless with the 
rapid motion. 

This peculiar mode of descent had to be twice 


repeated, and then, after visiting what is called | 


the Mineral Cabinet, a little cavern in which 
the best specimens of the various ores found 
amongst the salt are collected and formed into 
pyramids and devices, according to the men’s 
taste and fancy, we were taken to see how 
the salt-pits, newly excavated and filled with 


sweet water, are enclosed and hermetically | 
sealed for their solitary confinement of three | 


weeks duration. After this, having seen all 
that there was to see, and asked our good and 
intelligent guide all the questions we could 
think of, we were placed upon a little railroad 





that should convey us out of the heart of the | 


mountain and its dark interior. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—MRS. BROWN IS ATTACKED. | 


“Tr you please, sir, Mrs. Brown wants to| 
know if you are disengaged and will be kind | 
enough to see her for a few minutes,” said the | 
vicarge housemaid to Mr. Miller, who was | 
alone in his study. 

“ Bring her in here,” was the reply. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Brown.” 

“Good morning, sir; are you at liberty to 
do a little business for me?” 

“Yes, quite; what is it P ” 

“ One of my cousins has written to ask me 
to send the register of her birth. Can you 
get it for me, please?” 

“Certainly. But the registers are in the 


| church; will it do if I bring it down to you! 


this afternoon, in time for the post ?” 

“Yes, sir, thank you; but shall I not send 
for it?” 

“No, I am coming to see Mr. Turnor. How 
is he to-day?” 

“Thank you, I think he still continues 
to mend, very slowly. He will be pleased to 
see you again.” 

“ Has he missed me, do you think? ” 

“Oh yes, sir, he has asked for you several | 
times.” 

“That is good news, because it shows there | 
is more mind left than we supposed.” 

“He is wonderfully better, both in mind| 
and body. I sometimes think it may please | 
the Lord to restore him yet a little while 
to his daughter.” 

“ Ah, poor child, she will be sadly forlorn 
when he goes. How happy she seems that he 
is allowed to remain with her even in this 
state.” 

“So she is, sir. She has a very thankful 
spirit for all mercies, and I never hear a mur- 
mur from her.” 

“T hope she has obeyed her pastor’s com- 
mand, and gone for a walk every day during 
our absence.” 

“The command was enforced by Master 
Johnnie; he came for her every day she was 
at liberty. Once or twice I was obliged to 
leave her, so she was kept prisoner.” 

“There was nothing serious to call you 
away, I trust?” 

“No, sir. My house wanted looking after, 
but what was of more importance, there was 
some society business to attend to.” 





“ Ah! You must have been greatly harassed 


this last week about young Thompson’s affair. 
I was very sorry to hear of it.” 

“Tt has been a heavy trouble to me, but 
Tam happier now, for I think I see the Lord’s 
hand through it all.” 

“How soP I was fearing it would do 


much harm. Those sort of things shake | 
people’s confidence in religion and religious | 


people.” 
“In the end they may do good.” 


“If in the face of all reason and justice 
a community does a wrong action, can it, any | 
more than a single individual, expect the 


blessing of God upon it?” 


“Most assuredly not, sir. May I ask, are | 
you alluding to any particular wrong | 


action ? ” 


“Yes. To the Wesleyans, for retaining | 


Thompson in office.” 


“He was expelled by the superintendent on | 


Friday.” 

“I beg your pardon. I understood the 
case was so represented to the superin- 
tendent that he saw no reason for his ex- 
ulsion.” 

“With shame I say it; your story might 
have been correct. Some of our members did 
wish to get over the affair in that way, but 
they were led to see their error before it was 
too late.” 


“Times are wonderfully changed, when such | 
an idea even should have entered a Methodist’s | 


head.” 
“You are right, sir, they are. We sadly 


want a teacher among us; our young mem- | 


bers seem to me to err chiefly through igno- 
rance.” 

“Luther said there never was a work of 
God in the earth that lasted longer in any 
community than the common life of man; that 
is, upon an average, about thirty years. The 
Lord’s work amongst the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists has lasted three times as long, but I 
think now its glory is fast passing away.” 

Mrs. Brown did not answer ; she was full of 
grave thoughts; the same idea had been 
forcing itself on her for some time, and during 
the past week especially her mind had been 
racked with it. She had prayed earnestly to 
have some earthly counsellor sent her, and 
though she firmly believed the request would 
be granted, she looked for it from one of her 
own preachers. She now questioned within 
herself; was this the friend sent by her 
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| Arthur Favell’s children through the scarlet 
| fever, I experienced a time of great melancholy 
us. I know not how it was, but the word 
| whenever the room was still, something seemed 
| to be whispering it, and when I was asleep 


| @ voice would awake me, shouting * Ichabod.’ 


| treated the Lerd, if it was a delusion of Satan 
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heavenly Father to help her to see light? and 
prayed that if such were the case she might 
know it by a sign; which sign should be a re- 
quest from Mr. Miller to discuss the subject 
with her. She sat perfectly still, awaiting his 
next remark in nervous expectation. 

He, too, was lost in a reverie, so much so 
that she thought he had forgotten her presence. 
He convinced her to the contrary by saying— 

“It has long been a wish of mine to talk 
over the present state of Wesleyan Methodism 
with you. Do you. object to a discussion with 
one who-cannot quite think as you do?” 

«]T shall be most thankful,’ she answered. “TI 
think our points of difference are not very im- 
portant ones.. Weknow whom we havebelieved.” 

“Yes. We cannot, disagree very far, since 
we both build on the same foundation. This 
affair of Thompson’s has confirmed my idea, 
that the true spirit of vital religion is depart- 
ing from you.” 

“Do you think so, sir ?” 

“T do, firmly, and—am I not right in saying 
it P—so do you.” 


“T have often feared it, sir; and yet there | 


have been instances lately when I have been 
assured that the Spirit of God is yet with us. 
May I tell you of one? ” 

“If you please.” 

“Last. summer, when I was nursing Sir 


and despondency. I thought that the glory 
of the Lord had completely departed from 


‘Ichabod’ was always sounding in my ears; 


I wrestled night and day in prayer, and en- 


I was labouring under, to give me a sign. One 
Sunday, on looking at my circuit plan, I saw 
that my favourite minister, Mr. Simms, was 
going to preach that evening in the Methodist 
chapel. The children were out of danger. I 
asked Lady Favell if I. might go. She gave 
me leave—it was contrary to the rule of the 
house—and one of the housemaids asked if 
she might accompany me. The maid was a 
gay, frivolous. sort of girl, who had often 
annoyed’ me by her light conversation, and 
still lighter songs, for she would always be 
singing when opportunity presented itself. I 
was astonished at her request, for I thought 
she thoroughly hated me. All the way to 
chapel something seemed to restrain me from 
speaking to her on serious subjects; I wished 
to do it, but was firmly held back, and obliged 


Mr. Simms preached one of the most impres- 
sive sermons I have ever heard, from ‘ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell.’ I saw 
Sarah was listening attentively, and all through 
the sermon felt myself much drawn out in 
prayer for her. When we left the chapel she 
took hold of my arm, and I could feel she was 
all of a tremble. ‘I am very wicked,’ she 
said, ‘must I be turned into hell?’ Well, 
sir, the word was brought home to her soul 
that night; she has been a changed woman 
ever since. She often writes to me, and more 
pious letters I have never read. That one in- 
stance gave me hope that the Lord was yet 
on our side.” 

“I doubt not, Mrs. Brown,” said the vicar, 
“the Lord will be on your side, whether you 
call yourself a Wesleyan or a Church woman.” 

“T am both.” 

“I wish you were not.” 

“ Why, sir?” 

“T wish you would come back to us.” 

“I could not desert the cause I was brought 
up to honour above every thing else on earth, 
now that it is in a waning condition.” 

“Do you not think the fact of its waning 
may show that you ought to desert it?” 

“T should think not,sir. I ought all the more 
to support it to the full extent of my power.” 

“It seems to me that Wesleyanism has 
done its work—and a noble and glorious one it 
has been—therefore I believe it is the duty of 
all true followers of Wesley to return to their 
mother Church.” 

“By that you mean, I suppose, renounce 
Wesleyanism altogether.” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Very few, if any, would consent.” 

“Can you tell me their real reasons for 
objecting ? ” 

“They would say there were certain things 
with regard to Church discipline and the clergy 
they could not agree to.” 

“ Notwithstanding that, I believe the Church 
is much nearer like what Wesley wanted to 
bring his plan to than modern Wesleyanism is.” 
“ Are you alluding to those new-fashioned 
Popish churches, sir?” asked Mrs. Brown, 
with a twinkle in her eyes which only showed 
itself on rare occasions. 

“Not exactly to them, though it strikes me 
if the clergymen of those very Popish churches 
had lived in Wesley’s time many of them 
would have been Methodists.” 

“T cannot understand you.” 

The clock struck twelve, Mrs. Brown rose 
from her chair. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” she continued, “ T had no 
idea it was so late, Miss Turnor will want me. 





to let her run on in her own foolish strain. 


May I be so bold as to ask you to renew this 
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conversation at some future time, and to ex-| “And is it nothing to you that we can no: 

plain yourself a little P” longer sit comfortable in the place we was 
“T shall be only too glad to do so.” taught to worship in? Is it nothing to you 
That afternoon Mrs. Brown was in the| that respectable customers is to forsake us? 

kitchen making some jelly. A shadow dark-|Is it nothing to you that people’s to look on 

ened the window, she looked up, and caught us as the scum o’ the earth?” 

sight of Mrs. Thompson—the rejected musi-| “Susan,” said Mrs. Brown, “ you had better 

cian’s mother. The next moment there was a/ go upstairs.” 

loud rap at the door, which was answered by| “ You stop here, Susan, I want a witness to 

Susan. all as passes between us. There sharn’t be no 
“Ts Mrs. Brown inP ” more lies telled about us if I can help it,” and 
“ Yes, Mrs. Thompson.” Susan preferring the latter command, obeyed it. 
“Tell her I should like to have a little con- “ Who has been telling stories about you?” 

versation with her.” asked Mrs. Brown. 

“Come in,” said Susan, “she’s in the | “Oh, I'll be straightforward; there’s no 








kitchen.” humbug about me. We can trace ’em down to 


Mrs. Thompson bounced in, and without a nobody but you.” 
moment's delay commenced a furious attack on| “ Tell me what I have said against you, and 
Mrs. Brown. 'if you can prove it was false I will do my 


“ What do you mean,” she began, “ by taking | utmost to make amends.” 


my poor boy’s bread out of his mouth? Him; “TI have telled you, and if I was to repeat it 
as never did you any harm, and is as steady twenty times I expect you would be too much 
and respectable a lad as ever lived.” took up wi’ your thoughts to pay any attention 


“T have never, to my knowledge, injured | to me.” 
your son,” said Mrs. Brown. “ Mary Thompson, it is of no use my talking 
“Qh no! It wasn’t you as interfered and|to you while you are in this frame of mind. 
got him turned out of his place at chapel! It| Whatever I might say would be twisted by 
wasn’t you as represented him so black to the| you into evidence against me. If you will 
superintendent, he’s took his work from him! ‘come to me when you have calmly: thought 
It wasn’t you as told Mr. Miller it was a|the matter over, and. have carried it in 
scandal for any respectable person to employ| prayer before the Lord, I will discuss it 
him? No, of course not, you’re too good to} with you.” 
speak against any one!” “Nay, I'll have it out now, if you please ; 
Mrs. Brown went on with her work, never|my temper’s like milk, it won’t improve wi’ 
attempting to interrupt her assailant; she | keeping, and every day something turns up to 
knew it would be better td let her say her say|make me go sourer. If you see’d that. boy 
before she began her vindication. Silently she | hanging his head down, and haying no. spirit 
strained the jelly through a bag, and when the | for a hand stroke o’ work, may be you'd feel 
mould was full took it into the pantry. She | nettled, particular if you was his mother.” 
was just beginning to pack up the different} “I am very sorry for you,” said Mrs. Brown. 
dishes she had been using with the intent of} “If your sorrow had shown itself afore it 
taking them also away, when Susan, anxious | would ha’ done some good.” 
to hear as much as she could, came to do it for} “I was grieved the first mention I heard of 
her. In the meantime Mrs. Thompson was | it,” returned Mrs. Brown, who saw she must 
raving on. go fairly into the subject. 
“So you supposed you wouldn’t be found| “You seemed strange and keen o’ believing 
out, did you? but you see there’s folks can tell | it!” ; 
o’ you as well as you o’ them. Well, me and; “How could I disbelieve it? ” 
my family’s done wi’ you, and all the lot o’| “If any one was to come and tell me you 
you; we shall join the Primitive connection.” | was robbing Mr. Miller right and left, you 
Mrs. Thompson had intended to keep this | would think it very hard if I believed it.” 
iast piece of information as a tit bit to wind| “I should. But if a couple of well-known 
up with, but feeling it would be the most| thieves were caught breaking into a house and 
cutting thing she could say, and not being|I was with them, then I should expect every 
able to make any apparent impression on Mrs.| one to regard me as guilty. Now though it is 
Brown, she could restrain it no longer. not proved that your son was actually poaching, 
Contrary to her expectation, Mrs. Brown| his being seen in the middle of the night with 
showed no emotion of any kind; she simply | poachers, returning home with full bags, looks 
remarked, as she sat down opposite her,— highly suspicious.” 
“T fully expected to hear that.” “JT ‘don’t, and won't believe he was with 
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‘em; he denies it, and he never was a boy to 
tell stories.” 

“Tt is of no use shutting one’s eyes to a 
staring fact. It was well proved against him; 
and it would be much better if you and he 
would accept the chastisement instead of kick- 
ing against it.” 

“Tt wasn’t proved again’ him by fair means, 
they frightened him into saying what he did, 
and both policemen and game-keeper took false 
oaths.” 

“Be careful how you speak, Mary; remem- 
ber you are accusing those men of a dreadful 
crime.” 

“Oh yes, of course, I must say note again’ 
nobody, but every one may slander me.” 

“Tf you can prove they perjured themselves 
you may establish your son’s innocence. Far 
better set about that than attack your neigh- 
bours, who are only peacefully inclined towards 

ou.” 

“Oh, Dick means to set you all to rights 
afore he’s done, I can tell you. May be you'll 
find yourself before your betters some day 
soon.” 

“What do you mean P” 

“You'll be brought up to prove your words.” 

“T have said none that require proving.” 

“ Mrs. Brown, you put me out o’ all patience. 


| I always thought you were a good woman, but 


a bit obstinate, until now, and now I find 
you're as spiteful and crafty as the worst on 
us. We know you're at the bottom of our 
trouble, and there you sit looking as innocent 
as a lamb.” 

“T am not at the bottom of your trouble,” 
replied Mrs. Brown, kindling up a little; “I 
never have said a word against your son’s 
character in my life. I strongly opposed his 
being kept in a prominent position in the 
chapel, because he had forfeited his right to it. 
I am convinced, too, that neither you nor any 
one of your family ought to have been per- 
mitted to remain members of society. You 
are showing a most unchristian-like spirit, and 
before you attribute every imaginable bad feel- 
ing to others, examine well your own hearts, 
and see if the root of this bitterness does not 
lie there. Mend your ways; show you are 
contrite by confessing your faults and asking 
forgiveness. A moment’s reflection must show 
you that your conduct is unjustifiable. Richard 
has acted for some time so as to bring sus- 
picions on him; you, yourself, complained to 
me a few months ago that he was far too 
friendly with those men. You know they have 
beer. his bosom companions for some time; do 
you wonder then that they should have drawn 
him into sin?” 


the police brought the summons for him, I 
telled him it sarved him well right, but I never 
thought they'd find him guilty. Oh, dear! to 
think such a disgrace should ha’ befallen us! 
and then for all our friends to desert us! It’s 
real hard to bear, and never a bit does any 0’ 
you care for our trouble, you rejoice at it, I 
think. It’s all very well for you as has your 
bread provided independent o’ everybody to 
say we ought to submit and accept the chas- 
tisement, but that’s none so easy when it means 
starving. All the village is set again’ poor 
Dick; the parish won’t allow nothink to my 
husband, though he’s been past earning a penny 
these two years, because Dick’s at ‘ome, and 
now these very people what opposes his having 
relief is doing their utmost to get his son’s 
business from him. They say Dick’s to sup- 
port us all, and then they take the means from 
him; why it’s again’ all reason.” 








“But if you join the ranters, you know, 
Mrs. Thompson, they’ll employ him,” chimed 
in Susan, who had been longing to put in a 
comforting word, feeling that Mrs. Brown was 
rather hard upon Mrs. Thompson. 

“They've got one tailor, my lass, among 
‘em, and they’re nobbut a poor lot. Besides, 














“He was friendly wi’ em, I know, and when 


my boy has never worked for such as them; 
he’s allus been employed by the gentry.” 


“There is some one in the dining-room, | 


Susan,” said Mrs. Brown; “look, and see who 
it is.” 

Before she had finished the sentence Mr. 
Miller opened the kitchen door. Mrs. Thomp- 
son rose hurriedly, muttering,— 

“If I stay till Christmas I shall do no 
good,” and dropping a curtsey to the vicar 
as she passed him, walked out, followed by 
Susan. 

“ Here is the Register you want,” said Mr. 
Miller, “ I hope I am not too late with it.” 

“No, sir, thank you. I shall not be able to 
send it to-day. I have been engaged with Mrs. 
Thompson during the time I had arranged to 
write my letter.” 

Mrs. Brown spoke slowly, and before the 
sentence was finished her mind had gone back 
to the scene of the last half-hour. Mr. Miller 
saw that something unusual had disturbed her. 
Not only did she look hurt, but cowed—her 
whole spirit bowed down. He watched her 
some moments staring at the piece of paper he 
had given her, the words written thereon evi- 
dently conveying no meaning to her mind. 
The sound of his voice saying “ Will Mr. 
Turnor like to see me to-day?” startled her 
back to consciousness. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” she replied, “I 
ought to have told you he is asleep at present, 
and Miss Turnor is with him.” 
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“T will call again in an hour’s time,” said{ worked. No responsibility rests upon her; 
Mr. Miller, glad to get away, for he felt that,| she simply helps us how and when she likes. 
for some cause or other, Mrs. Brown needed | She often complains we do not give her enough 
quiet. | to do.” 

And truly she did. Many and various were} “ Well, there must be something wrong for 
the conflicting emotions troubling her. She|a girl of seventeen to lie awake hours every 
was angry, so angry, indeed, that she was on/ night, and invariably to get up with a head- 
the verge of falling into a passion. After a/ ache.” 
sharp fight the temper was mastered, and con-| “Does she?” 
trition, for allowing it to gain the ascendancy, * So Jennie tells me; she also suggests she 
followed. Then, as she calmed down, there! must be in love.” 
camea feeling of deep sorrow into her heart,| “Nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Miller; 
and the vicar’s words, ‘“ Wesleyanism has done | “there is no one for her to be in love with.” 








its work,” sounded ominously in her ears. | “No young doctor?” 

“ Why has the Lord permitted this disgrace} “Oh, Louisa doesn’t like him; they are 
to fall upon us?” she thought, “for some good | barely civil to each other. Besides, she is too 
purpose, I know. I wonder——— Yes, I believe | young for that malady.” 

I see it. It is not that Wesleyanism has done| “You must be too young for your years if 
its work, but it is to show us, the members of} you believe that. Look back at your own 
it, that we have left undone what we ought to) youth. Why I had a serious disappointment 
have done. We are not doing our duty, but | at fifteen. Suffered a martyrdom, and went in 
are permitting corruptions to creep in among | for old maidism, thinking it would be impos- 


” 


us unchecked. We must be more active in| sible to love again. 


business. in the Lord’s business, and fervent in “T have heard you say repeatedly that you 
spirit. But, oh dear. how difficult it is to know | married your first love,” said Mrs. Miller. 
how to act properly. This Thompson affair! “So I have, but I had two or three premo- 


|nitory symptoms before the real attack came 
Jertainly Louisa’s case may be a more 


must not rest as it is, and what course can | 
take so as todo good and not harm?” Her eyes lon. € 
fell on the piece of paper she still held, and} serious one than mine was; she is older, but I 
imagination saw distinctly written on it, “In| doubt not it is curable if you only apply the 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall | remedies at once.” 

direct thy paths.” “That’s the secret,” she} “ You are mistaken, Jane, [am sure you are. 
murmured, half aloud. And then she went up | I must have found it out if Louisa had set her 
to her room and prayed that this promise} affections on Mr. Aldrich, and truly I have 


” 





might be fulfilled to her speedily. seen no sign of it. 

When the Vicar again made his appearance| “I declare, my dear, you have lived cooped 
all signs of trouble had passed away, and her|up in that little village until you can see 
face had resumed its usual serenity; but there | nothing but the signs of the times I heard you 
was also on it an expression of more than ordi-| discoursing on so ably to my husband last 
evening. Allowed then, Louisa is not in love, 
so for the sake of argument we will say the 
climate of your country is too cold for her. It 
has been a severe winter, the spring east wind 
Louisa Mitter had been taken by her parents | has already set in, you tell me; she is not 
in February to visit her mother’s sister residing strong enough to bear all this rough blowing 
at Chester. She had not been in the house an} upon. You must leave her with us until 
milder weather comes, or at least until the 


nary happiness and contentment. 


CUAPTER XV.—LOUISA IS CONVINCED. 


hour before her cousins had discovered she was 
much changed since last they had seen her.! roses again bloom on her cheeks.” 
They, after watching her a few days in the The result of this conversation was Mr. and 
hope it might wear off, told their mother, who! Mrs. Miller returned to Woodthorpe without 
in her turn pointed it out to Mrs. Miller. their daughter. 

“Louisa has been rather languid of late,’ And how did it fare with her? At first she 
said she; “but I do not think there is much | rebelled, but when she saw her aunt had dis- 
the matter with her; she has never com-| covered a clue to her disorder she wisely sub- 
plained, nor given up attending to her duties.” | mitted to whatever might be prescribed for 

“Perhaps that is the secret,” returned her | her, knowing that the quieter she kept the less 
sister; “you have worked her too hard. As/ likely she was to be questioned. She felt the 
to being rather languid, why, she looks as if banishment acutely, and some weeks passed 
she had the woes of the nation to bear.” ‘before she could reconcile herself to it. How 

“Please banish the idea of her being over-;she pined for home news, for though her 

Ill. x 
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| would tell her a good deal about Mr. Aldrich 


| ceived her only chance of a speedy return was 
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mother often wrote she did not learn from her 
letters what she wanted to know. Johnnie 


and Miss Turnor, but his letters were few and 
far between, and so full of nonsense she did not 
know how much to believe. She fought hard 
to go home at Easter, but her aunt, knowing 





the annual Easter concert would of necessity 
throw her and the doctor very much together, | 
was determined to keep her. Then she per- 


to get back her good spirits. Accordingly 
a violent effort was made, and early in May 





she was pronounced convalescent, her sharp- 
sighted aunt even being deluded into the idea 
that “ Louisa had quite got over it.” 

How delighted she was to get back! and 
how pleased every one was to see her! As the 
fly drove through the village every cottage | 





| door opened and hands were waved in token of | 





welcome. Atthe vicarage gate stood her Sun- | 
day school class, some of the girls crying with | 


joy at seeing again their loved teacher. All 


this, for a moment, made her forget there was 
any one else in the world she cared for, but at 
night, when the excitement had ceased and the 
house was quiet, came the reaction. She lay 
awake until daybreak, and then, thinking she 
should like to see the sunrise, she got up, and, 
wrapping her dressing-gown and some shawls 
around her, knelt down in front of the window, 
leaning her elbows on the sill. 

She had never before witnessed a spring 
sunrise. The glorious sight awed her; feel- 
ings such as she had never in all her life felt 
before, seemed to awaken her soul into a fresh 
being. Daylight was dawning on her night of 
darkness, and with it came an intense longing 
for a clearer sight. Was she right to give 
way like this, and let her life be a burden to 
her ? she asked herself. If she were denied, 
what appeared to her, the greatest boon that 
could be given her, was that an excuse for | 
being utterly wretched, and so abandoned to | 
grief she could attend to no work? No. She! 
admitted the wholesome truth, it was wrong. | 





On the morning of that same day Mand 
Turnor was working by the open window of 
the sitting-room, which was still called by her 
“Papa’s room.” Her occupation was an en- 
deavour to make, by a series of turnings and 
twistings, an old dress look new. This being 
her first attempt she was dreadfully puzzled 
how to proceed, but once resolved upon a thing 
no difficulties were insurmountable. Lost in 
an ocean of gores, she was trying to fix them 
into a dresslike form, but somehow they would 
go wrong, either they all turned one way, or 
the shorter ones came behind, or each one 
seemed to have slipped into its wrong place. 
Suddenly down went the work on to the 
floor, and out rushed the semstress into the 
garden. 

“Oh, Miss Miller,” she exclaimed, “what a 
delight to see you again! I was coming up to 
the vicarage as soon as I had done some horrid 
duty work I have on the go,” and she led the 
way into the house. 

“Mamma sent me out for a walk,” said 
Louisa, “ but I persuaded her to let me make 
a few calls instead. I do so want to see my 
old friends again.” 

“ Well, it is kind of you to come into these 
pokey little houses instead of enjoying this 
glorious day on your own native mountains. 
I could not be so unselfish.” 

“T have no inclination to climb my native 
mountains ; these warm days make me feel lan- 
guid.” 

“Do they? I think I must be nature’s own 
child, for my feelings vary with the seasons. 
In spring time I feel myself go through a pro- 
cess of thawing and reviving; what in winter 
was a pleasure—sitting quietly in the honse— 
is now an irksome duty.” 

“Why do you not go out this morning?” 

“ Because this wretched dress of mine will 
wear out, so I must mend it. My especial 
envy just now is those lambs in the field oppo- 
site frisking about the whole day long.” 

“They make me tired to look at them,” 
answered Louisa; “if I have an object of en- 


As the day brightened, and the sunlight|joyment at this moment it is that tuft of 
streamed joyously into her room, she felt her | primroses, they look so peaceful as well as 


heart grow lighter. She had seen her error, | 
and confessed it, had asked for wisdom and | 
power to overcome it, and was strengthened. | 

She had not made up her mind entirely to 
give up hope, but she came to the determina- | 
tion she would try to find out how matters | 


happy.” 
“ Are you still poorly ?” asked Mand, struck 


by the weary tone of her friend’s voice. “ You 
are very thin.” 

“Oh no, thank you, there is nothing the 
matter with me, I am only tired after my 


stood between Mr. Aldrich and Miss Turnor, | journey.” 


and if she discovered that his heart was given | 
to her, she would root out all thought even of | 
him from her own heart. 


“T have bent,” she said, “but God helping 


| me I will not break.” 


“ How ill you must have been; much worse 
than Mrs. Miller had any idea of; she told me 
you were quite well again and enjoying your- 
self immensely.” 


“T haven’t enjoyed myself a bit. I made a 
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violent effort latterly to be jolly and appear 
strong, or they would not have let me come 
home.” 

“Mind you do not work too hard. You 
must let me help you until you are stronger.” 

“Thank you for helping mamma while I 
have been away; she says you are such an 
acquisition in the Sunday school and choir.” 

“Tam very glad it has been in my power 
to slightly supply your place. We have all 
missed you so much, in fact I began to fear 








we should lose our valued friend and medicai 
adviser. He was inconsolable; I expected 
every day to hear he was looking out for 
another practice.” 

“Nonsense! What difference can I make 
to him ?”’ 

“ All the difference in the world, to judge 
from his dejected air while you have been 
away. I was afraid, for his sake, you had 
some attraction Westward Ho when your re- 
turn was delayed so long. It was such fun 
teasing him.” 

“Please don’t tease him any more about 
me,” pleaded Louisa. 

“Why not? it will do him good. 
threw out a sly hint now and then.” 

“ And made him very angry, I expect.” 

“Of course. How angry he does get some- 
times! If he marries I shall pity his wife, he 
will be so stern with her.” 

“Oh, do you think so? I should say he 
would be very tender, and merciful on her 
weaknesses.” 

“Ah! you only see his bright side, whereas 
I get a glimpse at the other, having more op- 
portunities of offending him.” 

“T have only seen him vexed once. He did 
look grand; if ever a man can be angry with- 
out sin, he is the one.” 

What eloquence is there equal to that of a 
woman’s when talking on the subject next her 
heart! Thus it was with Louisa, she was 
carried on ere she knew what she was about, 
and Maud was too completely unsuspicious 
|| to understand it. 

“ Were you yourself the object of his ire?” 
|| she asked, with an arch look, glancing up from 
'| her work. 


I only 





“ Oh no.” 
“Would you have admired him if all that 

| pretty indignation had been levelled at you?” 

| 

| 





“T couldn’t have helped the admiration. I 
! should have been awfully frightened.” 
“T find it impossible to admire any person 
or thing I am afraid of,’’ said Mand. 
“The more I fear, the more I love,” replied 


her friend. 
«“ And the more I love the less I fear,” re- 


husband to be hard and unrelenting. To give 
his orders, expecting them to be obeyed to the 
letter, and if anything goes wrong to fly into 
@ passion.” 

“ No, no, I should not like that, but I hope, 
if I do marry, my husband will be my master 
and bend my will to his. Perhaps the fact of 
my being weak and vacillating makes me ad- 
mire firmness of character in others.” 

“Mind you do not mistake that quality for 
obstinacy. By-the-bye, have you any weak- 
ness for the army? it strikes me an officer 
would be the man for you.” 

“Oh, I hate that sentimental stuff girls 
talk about officers; for my part, I despise the 
race.” 

“ How fierce you are, all on a sudden.” 
“You know I have been staying in a gar- 
rison town, and so have come across a few 
specimens.” 

“And they evidently have not made a 
favourable impression.” 

“Not a bit of it. I think my notions are 
too countrified to appreciate such exquisites.” 
“ How about the curates of the said garri- 
son town? as the officers seem to have been 
no go. A friend once made this remark to me, 
‘ Maud, beware of officers and curates, especi- 
ally the latter.’ Have you made havoc in the 
clerical quarter ? ” 

“You seem to think as I have been, I have 
also seen, and conquered,” said Louisa, laugh- 
ing; “pray whose heart have you led into 
captivity during my absence?” 

“Fate has conquered me,” replied Maud; 
“T can only live and die as I am now, Maud 
Turnor, spinster.” 

“There you are mistaken.” 

“No, indeed,” she answered, very gravely ; 
“it must be. How should you like the idea 
of being an old maid?” 

“T should not care a bit, and as I am almost 
sure to be one I try to look it in the face very 
kindly.” 

“You sure to be one! No one less likely.” 

“You do not know all. One thing I can 
affirm, I’d rather be an old maid twenty times 
over than marry a man I did not love with all 
my heart.” 

“That I believe, but you forgot to add 
fear !”” 

“ When I said love, it included fear. Oh, 
there’s Mr. Aldrich coming. What shall I 
do?” she exclaimed, springing forward, as if 
she were going to dart through the window. 

“You are not afraid of him, are you?” 
asked Maud, both surprised and amused. 

“ Oh, no, of course not,”’ she answered hur- 
riedly, falling back in her chair and trying to 
ook unconcerned. 





torted Maud. “I suppose you will like your 
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At that moment the truth flashed into 
Mand’s mind. 

It was a false alarm, Mr. Aldrich did not 
call at Mr. Turnor’s, but passed the gate on 
his way to the vicarage. 

Louisa looked relieved, and quickly turned 
the conversation into another channel, inquir- 
ing after her school classes, her district, and 
some of her particular friends amongst the 
poor. She appeared so interested in what 
was told her that Maud began to think she| 
must have been mistaken in her conjecture. 
The truth was, Louisa dare not go home lest | 
she should find Mr. Aldrich there or meet him | 
on the way, and she shrank nervously from | 
the first interview; also instinct told her Maud | 
was trying to read her, so she made an effort | 
to be illegible. | 

“When may I see Mr. Turnor? she 
asked; “mamma tells me he has become} 
quite sociable.” | 

“Whenever you like to show yourself,” re- | 
plied Maud. “I must give him a little warn-| 
ing before introducing a stranger. Shall " 
prepare him for the sight to-morrow ?” 

“Please do. It will be a great pleasure wa 
me to know him. Good-bye.” | 

The last few sentences had been said as the | 
two girls were beating a slow retreat towards | 
the garden gate. 





” 


There they parted, but 
Louisa had not proceeded many yards in her 
homeward course before she stopped, thought 
a moment, and then ran back to Mr. Turnor’s, 
Maud was still in the garden gathering the 
last violets from under the hedge. 

“T am so sorry, and truly ashamed of my- 
self,” said Louisa, going up to her; “but I 
brought a message from mamma which I have 
quite forgotten to deliver. Will you forgive 
me?” 

“You look very contrite,” answered Maud, 
“so I must be lenient. What is the mes- 
sage?” 

“You are coming to the practice this even- 
ing, and mamma told me to say you must stay 
supper.” 

“‘ Much obliged to Mrs. Miller; I will obey. 

Louisa turned to reopen the gate, and there, | 
on the other side, stood Mr. Aldrich, hat in | 
hand, smiling most graciously on her. He | 
opened the gate for her, shook hands, and ex- | 
pressed his pleasure at seeing her home again. | 
The three remained talking. some little time, | 
and to have heard the flow of nonsense, a| 
stranger to them might have thought “ Happy | 
creatures, they do not know a care or trouble!”’ } 
The facet was, Maud was unusually exuberant, | 
and consequently was looking unusually pretty. 
The sight of her thus was sufficient to make 





and Louisa could not fail being infected out- 
wardly. 

But how the poor girl was trembling! 
Luckily she was able to lean her shoulder 
against the gate-post, or her knees would haye 
given way under her. “ Will he walk home 
with me?” she thought, as she was making up 
her mind to quit the scene; “if he only will, I 
shall be so happy!’’ Alas, he bade her good- 
| bye, saying they should meet again in the 
evening, and she had the mortification, on 


| looking behind her, to see him saunter up the 


path towards the house by Maud’s side, and 
she could hear their merry laughter until the 
door closed behind them. 

“Tt is so,” she muttered to herself, as she 
slowly wended her home; “he cares 
nought for me, and he loves her. And I do 
believe she is ignorant of it.” And in her heart 


way 


she rather despised her friend for being proof 


against the charms which had taken her 


captive. 
CHAPTER XVI.—TWO WALKS. 

Eacu individual of the trio experienced a re- 
action within half an hour of their mee ting at 
the garden-gate. Miss Miller, we know, 
away in trouble. Miss Turnor was sorry for 
her, but was made really unhappy on account 
of something Mr. A] drich 
as they were in the house. 
man, he went away much discomposed, for 
Maud, giving no heed to his remark, had taken 
him straight up to her father’s room, left him 
there, ond when he came down again was no- 
where to be seen. One truth brought to light 
often reveals many more hidden things, and so 
it was that almost simultaneously upon Mand’s 
perceiving that Louisa Miller was in love with 
Mr. Aldrich, she had discovered that he was in 
love with herself. On the latter subject how 
was it she had been kept in the dark so long? 
Simply because there are none so blind as 
those who will not see. Their acquaintance 
had not begun in an ordinary manner; the 
first moment he saw her he had to assume a 
friendly authority over her, and she had looked 
to him for support. Her mind was too deeply 
engrossed with troubles, past and present, to 
notice the “ first quiet attentions which mean 
something.” Then came that little quarrel 
when he had doubted her word, and it was 
some time before she could forgive him; she 
had never been quite the same since, and it 
was that that made him irritable and inclined 
to snap at her. He was angry with himself, 
which made him appear so with her. 

Although she had relaxed so much from her 


went 


said to her as soon 
As for him, poor 


Mr. Aldrich feel as if he were standing on air,| former exclusiveness, there was yet a some- 
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thing about her that distanced people; it was | 
so far, but no further, with her. Mr. Aldrich | 
was struggling in the waves of this Rubicon, | 
and every effort he made to reach the opposite | 
shore seemed to drift him away from it. Natu- | 
rally this made him dull and low spirited, and | 
unfortunately, Maud attributed the depression | 
to his longing to see Miss Miller. She did not} 
know why, but from her first coming to Wood- 

thorpe she had coupled those two together; it 

seemed the proper and natural thing to do. | 
Now that the two real facts were made visible to 

her, all was as clear as daylight, and she took | 
herself severely to task for having been so| 
dense. Ifshe had only seen through things, | 
how much misery would have been prevented. 
She felt that the various teasings she had be- | 
stowed on Louisa must have been so many | 
stabs inflicted, especially that one of the morn- | 
g; and tears came into her eyes when she | 
remembered how sweetly she had implored her | 
not to do it, and how patiently she had always | 
borne it. “Girls are so silly,” she exclaimed, | 
stamping her foot on the floor; “why cannot | 
they talk together without some nonsense or | 
other about real or imaginary lovers! rl 
never tease again, in fun or in earnest.” 

And then she considered how to mend the 
mischief done. She would at once make Mr. 
Aldrich aware that she did not care for him. | 
But here she was stopped with the considera- 
tion, how was she to do it? She could not 
refuse him before he had really offered, and yet 
she must show him, if he did venture an offer, | 
a refusal would follow. She never asked her- | 
self if the attachment were mutual, or even 
ever could be; she told herself marriage was 
as out of the question as if she had been cast 
on a desert island without a hope of beholding 
a fellow-creature again. As long as her father 
lived—and he improved so in health he might 
continue many years—she could never leave 
him; independently of that, there was the 
secret she had promised him to divulge to no 
one, and that of itself was sufficient to deter 
her from the thought of being any man’s 
wife. 

Well, she would avoid meeting Mr. Aldrich 
any oftener than was absolutely necessary. 

Here, again, arose a difficulty: she only did 
see him when he came to see her father, or 
when they met at the vicarage; the former she 
could not prevent, and the latter would be hard 
to give up, it being the only pleasure and re- 
creation she might indulge in. She could only 
resolve not to stay supper after to-night if he 
were there, and to take as little notice of him 
as possible. 

But that very evening everything went 
against her. Mr. Aldrich was late for the 


| 


ing; 


| entreaty to remain half an hour longer. 


practice; he came in when they were singing 
rather a long service. There was a deficiency 
of copies, and it happened Mand was the only 
singer in possession of one to herself; she was 
obliged, therefore, to offer him a share of it. 
That, of course, brought him to her side, where 
he took good care to keep to the end of the 
practice. At supper, conversation would go 
into the channels she wished it to keep out of, 
the assembled company apparently vieing with 
each other who could tell Louisa the most 
about the work she and Mr. Aldrich had done 
together during her absence. They were speak- 
ing of the Easter concert. “The room was 
beautifully decorated,” said Mrs. Miller. 
“Thanks to Miss Turnor,” remarked Mr. 
Miller. 
“No, indeed!” she exclaimed, “I only de- 
signed; my work was light enough.” 
“Thanks, then, to Mr. Aldrich for so ably 
executing your designs,” chimed in Johnnie. 
And in this manner she was for ever hear- 
ing her name coupled with his. She intended 
leaving directly supper was over, but the vicar 
taking Mr. Aldrich into his study on some 
private business, she yielded to Mrs. Miller’s 
The 


three ladies, with Johnnie, drew their chairs 


| round the fire, and from some stray remark of 


Mrs. Miller’s began discussing the pros and cons 
of matrimony. Maud laid down the law most 


|emphatically for herself, declaring she should 


never be married and had never been in love. 
“Oh!” exclaimed Johnnie. 
“IT haven't,” she continued, “and unless 


| some one can introduce a very different man 


from any i have yet seen I never shall be.” 

She gave herself such credit for this bold 
assertion she thought she had better go, lest 
she should be saying something that might 
undo the good she intended it to do. 

“ Will you ring the bell please, Johnnie?” 
she said. 

“ With the biggest of pleasure.” 

“Don’t injure the bell apparatus in your 
anxiety to get rid of me,” continued she, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ Hark! you are favouring the servants 
with a peal.” 

“ Chime again, chime again, beautiful bell,” 
sang Johnnie, in a voice something between a 
deep bass with a bad cold and an ancient 
treble. 

“ The first time I have heard you attempt a 
tune,” said Louisa. 

“The occasion calls forth one’s most heart- 
fels joy,” he answered, pompously, “and how 
better can the heart show its gladness than by 
using the voice as its medinm ” he sud- 
denly stopped, his whole face glowing with 
mischief. 
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“Will you tell Susan I am ready,” said 
Miss Turnor, to the maid who had answered 
Johnnie’s peal. 

“ She’s gone, Miss,” replied the girl. 

“Gone!” echoed Maud, looking alarmed. 
“Did Mrs. Brown send for her ? ” 

“T don’t know, Miss; she went while I was 
in the dining-room with the singers.” 

“I hope that gentleman who goes by the 
mysterious appellation of ‘ Price’s third man’ 
has not run off with her,’ said Mand. “I had 


freak means.” 
“ You must not go alone,’ 
“ Oh yes, I am not afraid.” 
“No, dear, I shall not allow it; I will fetch 
my husband to go with you,” said Mrs. Miller. 


’ 


said Louisa. 


out of the room. 

“T do not think you need be frightened,” 
continued Mrs. Miller. “ You would not have 
been allowed to remain here in peace if any- 
thing were the matter at home.” 

“Tt is some trick of Johnnie's,” said Louisa. 





| see you safe home. 


“I have seen all the evening he was up to 
something, he looked so mischievous.” 

“Tt’s all right,” remarked that gentleman, 
returning to the drawing-room. “The doctor 
is just going, has to pass your house, so will 
Here he comes. Proud, 


| ain’t you, Mr. Aldrich, to be of any ser- 


wre 





vice P” 

Louisa looked with anxious eyes to see what 
effect this arrangement would have on the 
two. All that Maud’s face portrayed was un- 
easiness and a slight shade of annoyance, but 
Mr. Aldrich was looking decidedly elated. At 
the same time he was rather vexed at there 
being no relaxing of the grave expression on 
that tell-tale face. 

Johnnie accompanied them to the garden 
gate, and contrived to whisper to Aldrich, 
“Thank me for planning this, but don’t tell 
her.” 

The considerate youth, thinking he might be 
subjected to a cross-examination from his sister, 
wisely took himself off to bed without going 
again into the drawing-room. 

But Maud had overheard the 
had immediately taken her cue. She began 
talking about the choir and the great loss it 
had sustained in Charlie Stamp, and she kept 
up such a rapid flow he could not possibly 
change the conversation; he found it difficult 
even to get ina word. Having a vague idea 
Johnnie was watching them she kept a very 
respectable distance from her companion; a 
moment’s consideration would have told her 
that was impossible, for it was a pitch dark 
night. Her volubility received a sudden check. 


whisper, and 








better hasten home and see what this last | 


Lying by the side of the road, awaiting the 
breaker’s hammer, was a heap of stones; over 
this she stumbled and the next moment was 
feeling sharp points pricking her from all 
quarters. She was not much hurt, and would 
have been up again before Mr. Aldrich could 
have reached her, if a hearty fit of laughter 
had not rendered her completely helpless. 
Just at first he mistook her laughter for 
crying, and was almost beside himself with 
horror; he could not see her, and he dare not 
touch her for fear of hurting her. He bent 


over her, groping about with his hand until it 


“T’ll fetch him, ma,” said Johnnie, darting | 
’ 5S 











came in contact with hers; gently pressing it 
he said,— 

“ Will you lie quite still while I run to the 
vicarage for a light and some one to help me? ” 

But she interrupted him with “Thank you, 
Mr. Aldrich, I had rather not lie here any 
longer. Will you help me up, please?” and 
with his assistance she scrambled off her stony 
couch. 

“Tam so thankful,’ he said, “to find you 
are all right.” 

“ How came you to think I was hurt ? 
you not hear me laughing ? ” 

“T thought you were crying.” 

“Complimentary! What a mournful laugh 
I must possess.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ you must not subject me 
to any more frights to-night; besides, you see, 
you are not fit to go alone. Take my arm.” 

“Thanks, though I am not hurt, I do feel 
rather shaky now I begin to walk.” 

“T cannot help being pleased you have to 
succumb.” 

“ What to? ” 

“To receiving support from me.” 

“You must have hada good deal of pleasure 
since first you knew me, for ‘tis not a little 
support I have had to receive from you.” 

“ You have had to receive from me! ‘There 
it is! Of course only dire necessity could 
compel you to accept it!” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk in that way, it 
makes me think I do not properly show my 
gratitude. I am sure you misunderstand me.” 

“You misunderstand me, Miss Turnor, 
whether wilfully or not, I cannot make out.” 

Maud was silent. She tried to quicken 
their pace to get the walk over, but that was 
not to be done. He continued,— 

“If you dislike me, I wish you would tell 
me so.” 

“Ido not dislike you, Mr. Aldrich. 
can 1?” 

“Upon my word, I wish you could,’ he 
answered, bitterly; “it would be ungrateful 
to dislike me, wouldn’t it?” 

“Very.” 
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SUSAN AND NED. 
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“I abhor gratitude.” 

“You must not be guilty of so many kind 
| actions, nor of so much Christian sympathy, if 
| you object to the recipients feeling thankful.” 

“Tt is all very well for strangers, or mere 
acquaintance, but I was hoping we were more 
than that, Miss Turnor.” 

“So I trust we are. If ever there was a 
person I could regard as my true friend, it is 
you, and for that friendship I thank you every 
hour of my life.” 

“T wish you would show it differently.” 

“T cannot, Mr. Aldrich, you are too exact- 
ing. You expect more from me than I can 
give.” 

“Just what I expected. Why didn’t you 
tell me before P”’ 

“ Because you never asked me.” 

“You wouldn’t let me. I should have spo- 
ken to you some weeks ago, but you snubbed 
my every attempt.” 

“Then it was unintentional. I assure you | 
I never perceived your attempts until this 
morning.” 

“TI thought women were generally sharp 
enough on that subject, and as they have a 
trick sometimes of appearing indifferent, and 
playing with a fellow’s feelings, I hoped it 
would all come right at last, or I would have 
made you understand me.” 

“If that is your opinion of me, I wonder 
you have not been disgusted long ago.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t exactly my opinion of you. I 
don’t believe you are that sort of girl, but 
when you were cold, I buoyed myself up with 
that faint hope.” 

“A funny hope for a man who professes to | 
admire straightforwardness to build upon.” 

“ When the heart is sick with hope long! 
deferred, one catches at a straw.”’ 

They had reached the garden gate, Maud 
gave a sigh of relief, thinking this painful 
scene must end now, but as she withdrew her 
hand from his arm, he clutched it with both 
his, and holding it so tightly she felt resist- 
ance was useless, said,— 

“T’ll have it all straightforward enough 
now; there shall be no more beating about the 
bush. Tell me, are you determined to have 
none of my love?” 

From very fear she could not answer. He 
drew her nearer to him and grasped her hand 
so hard, she could barely refrain from crying 
out. 
“You shall answer me,” he said, “if I keep 
| you here an hour.” 

“Mr. Aldrich, I cannot, indeed I cannot. 
Please, please think no more about me, it is 
useless.” 

His fingers slowly relaxed their hold, and 
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she, once free, slipped through the gate, and 
ran at full speed up the garden into the house, 
leaving him standing in the lane like one 
petrified. 

“Why did you leave me?” exclaimed Mand 
to Susan, who came forward with a light 
directly she heard the dour open. 

“Wasn't I to’m?P” 

** Of course not.”’ 

The girl looked up inastonishment and fear ; 
she had never seen her mistress so strangely 
angry before. “ Whatever's up,” thought she, 
“to make her put hersen in such a taking.” 

“Don’t do it again,” continued Maud. 

“ Please’m, I didn’t know as it wasn’t all 
right. Mister John com’d into the kitchen 
when you was a singing, and he says, ‘ Susan, 
you needn’t wait for Miss Turnor, she won’t be 
ready of ever so long, I’ll see her home.’ You 
haven’t com’d with yoursen, have you ’m?” 

“No. Mr. Aldrich was passing this way, 
so I came with him.” 

“Oh, that’lldo’m. I’m sure’m I s’posed 
you'd sent the order or I shouldn’t ha left.” 

“I quite believe you, Susan, but remember, 
for the future when you come to fetch me from 
any place, you wait, unless I myself tell you 
to go.” 

“Very good ’m.” 

Now it so happened that this trick of John- 
nie’s had done for Susan what he had intended 
it to do for Mr. Aldrich, filled her heart with 
joy and gladness. Whom should she find at 
the vicarage gate, but Price’s third man, her 
former lover. 

“ How are te?” said he. 

But she pretended not to hear, and tried to 
open the gate. 

“ Where are te off to in such a hurry?” he 
said, holding the gate. 

“That’s note to you,” she answered. 
me go.” 

“Thou has’ gotten grand! I reckon I arnt 
good enough for the’ now. I wonder if I could 
find some old gent as ud hire me out 0’ the 
rough for his man o’ all work!” 

“ Don’t be so soft,” remarked Susan: “ Will 
you let me pass ?” 

“ Not while I’ve ’ad a bit of a parl with 
the’.” 

“ T want to get home, Ned, Miss Turnor ull 
be mad wi’ me.” 

“How’s she to know? She’s yonder a 
squalling at Parson’s. If thou’ll walk wi’ me | 
round by Sooby’s low barn, I'll let the’ pass.” 

“ Ay, goosie, in course,” said Susan, laugh- 
ing, “ you’d naturally have to let me pass if I 
agreed to take a walk with you.” 

“ Are te coming, or are te not?” asked Ned, 
impatiently. 


“ Let 
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“T ar’nt.” 

“Then we'll stop ’ere.” 

Up to this time the gate had been between 
them, he now came the other side and stood 
with his back leaning against it. 

“What for are te so nasty to me? 
might come in the fields a bit.” 

“ T weer’nt go in the fields this time o’ night | 
for nobody ; and I don’t want to talk to you) 
no more.’ 

“Now, Sukey, thou doesn’t mean it, thou | 
knows thou loves me.’ 

“Get away wi’ your impidence. 
ower soft for me to love.” 

* Come, let’s be friends again; I’ve felt so 
queer iver sin thou gev me the sack, thou 
carn’t think, clean put past my food.” 

“It’s o’ no use playin’ off and on in this 
how.” 


Thou 


“T don’t mean off no more; it’s on for allus, | 


if thou’ll nobbut forgive me,” and Ned pro- 


ceeded to put his arm round Snusan’s| 
waist. | 
“Keep your silly arm at ’ome,” she said, 


slipping aside. “I'll ha’ none o’ that while I 
know exactly where I am.” 

* Why thou't the only woman I’ve iver see’d 
as I should like to cook my victuals and tek 
care 0’ my ‘ouse for me, and if I car’nt get thou 
to do it, nobody else shall. 
art.” 

“Why did te leave me?” 
She spoke low; the harsh and sarcastic tone 
had given place to one of tenderness. 

“T didn’t, bairn, thou left me.”’ 

“ Ay, but I was forced to it. Thou know’st 
the reason. And then thou got so thick wi’ 
chapel folks, and Miss Turnor wouldn’t let me 
go, and I thought they ud niver let you keep 
to me if I didn’t; so | thought if there must 
be a giving up I'd do it.” 

“Thou’s gotten a sperrit ; 
and not give up.” 

“Can te solemnly swear thon’t free——?” 

She spoke very slowly, apparently carefully 
weighing every word. Ned interrupted her 
with,— 
s4“ No, Sukey, I car’nt. 
thee.” 

“Don’t be silly. Hear what I've got to say. 
Do ye really mean to marry me? Becos I 
weer’nt ha’ no nonsense o’ going wi’ ye a few 
months and then get turned off for another. 
I hate them ways.” 

“Thou’t right,” answered Ned—and if 
Susan only could have seen how proudly and | 


but just consider, 


I’m hampered wi’ 


You're | 


That’s where thou | 


| 
asked Susan. | 


“SomunI. But I wear out such a'sight 0’ 
boots and shoes, they take a’most half | 
addle.”’* 

“What wage as te?” 

“£7 to year.” 

| “'Thou’ll niver want to spend all that on 
| thy clothes.” 

“Why thou sees I ’ad’nt no clothes to speak 
/on when I went to Mr. Turnor’s, and if I want 
| to keep in a gentleman’s place, I mun try to 

| look like a gentleman’s servant.” 
“Thou knows best about that. 
place P ” 

* First rate. We live well, and there isn’t 
much work, and Miss Turnor’s uncommon 
kind. She hears me read a’most every dey, 
and she’s larning me to write.” 

“'That’s curus; I’m larning to write.” 

| Where P ’ 

“Tom Hudson ’as me and two more coves 
of a’ evening, and we do copies and things.” 
* Him! Tom Hudson! That Reform chap !” 
* Bless me, what’s up?” 

“Why, I like church so much better than 
any 0’ the chapels, and if thou keeps in wi’ thi 
Reformers I’m so ’fraid we shall quarrel 
again.” 

“Thou’t not the woman I tek the’ for, Susan, 
if te quarrels about the thing that’s made me a 
steady man.” 
| “Thou niver was ote else, Ned.” 
| “Iniver was a drinker, but I allus went to 
| public of a Saturday night for a spree, and if | 
| went to a place o’ worship, why it was for a 
| spree too. I’ve niver bought a pint o’ ale sin’ 
I was converted.” 

“T thought all that lot that was converted in 
the winter had broke.” 

“Nay, there’s me and three others left truc.” 

“ Does there many go to chapel now?” 

“No, chapel’s a’most empty, but I sharn’ 
desart ’em.” 

The church clock struck nine. 

“Now, Ned,” exclaimed Susan, “I really 
must go’ome. Let’s out, there’s a good Jad.” 
“T’ll do ote for a woman, when she speak 
pretty,” replied he, opening the gate. 

s’pose I moant come wi’ the?” 

“ Please theesen.”’ 

“That’s easy done.” 

Comparisons are odious. So we must noi 
draw one between the couple now traversiug 
the distance between the vicarage and Mr. ‘lur- 
{nor’s house, and the couple which will follow 
in an hour’s time, and whose story the reac 
lalready knows. It may easily be imagine: 


Is it a good 


_. 





lovingly he was looking at her—*‘ every re- | with what sort of feelings Susan looked bax 


spectable lass does. I mean to marry the’ 
come time, but I mun try to save some’ats | 
towards ’ousekeeping first.” 


upon that walk. 
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To Whom it may Concern ! 





How Trial before Purchase is afforded, and 
what the Privilege includes. 








Ist. We send the machine, carriage 
paid, to the station nearest the applicant. 

2nd. The intending purchascr uses 
the machine a month, precisely as if it 
were her own property. 

3rd. During the month Samples of 
work are sent as often as once a week, 
to afford us an opportunity to correct 
any faults, and to render any assist- 
ance that may be needed to secure the 
successful working of the machine. 
_ 4th. In no event is any charge made 
for the trial, not even in the rare case 
of an injury to the machine. 

5th. Should the machine be deemed 
unsatisfactory after the month’s trial, 
it is returned to us, and the transaction 
is ended. 

6th. When the machine is approved 
and retained, any of the accessorics sent 
with it which are not required are re- 
turned after the trial. 

7th. If, after the month’s trial, the 











machine is) approved, we;expeet pay- 
ment at once, at the price stated in the 


Book, and also-in-the-Frial Invoice, un- 
less arrangement has already been made 
to:pay by-meonththy imstalments. 

Sth. Beéfore| sending the machine for 
trial, we require ‘to be assuréd of the 
trustworthiness of the applicant. . This 
is. done through..references. 

9th. Qur..customers throughout -the 
Kingdom thus have the advantage of 
experience in the use of the identical 
machines they purpose to buy before 
they decide whether to bry or not, and 
without incurring either risk or expense. 


Nore.—It is‘now a yearsince we granted this ‘Privi- 
lege of Trial ‘before ‘Purchase. ‘We'findit' most highty 
appreciated *by ‘our ) customers, and it has ‘proved «so 
useful to cufselves, that we.are willing to send Machines 
for Trial to those who have véty Tittle” expectation of ‘be- 


coming buyers. 
Details:of our mode of) supplying) Machines 
to be paid’fer by Monthly Instalments. 
‘Ist.“On request ‘we-send a Form of 
Application ‘statmg the terms “of the 
Agreement. ~ 
2nd. If the application is accepted, 
the machine’is sent | for Ja‘ ‘month's trial 
asabove, before any payment is required. 
ord. Tf, ‘after the month's ‘trial, ‘the 
machine is appreved, ‘we send ‘the 
Agreement forsignature, and expeet*the 
































first instalment tobe promptly returned 
together with the Apreement’signed. 

4th. The terms of‘agreemerit-are’sub- 
stantially ‘as ‘follows:—The machine is 
formally ‘et “on “hire, “and ‘when the 
amount of the price is paid“m‘hire'the 
purchase‘is ‘complete. 

Sth. We-make. no additional charge 
for this accommodation. 

NotE.—The usual hire of the plamest Sewing Machine 
without accessories is £1 per month, when obtained from 
London dealers without réfererice to purchase. We accept 
this ‘sum.as-a monthly-instalment of the purchase-money, 


though the amount ofthe first payment shouldbe increased 
when machieées+of more/considerable value‘are ordered. 


What we-allow for Machines:of other Makers 
taken in exchange, and ‘how: the exchange 
is effected. 


Ist. Our‘aim.is to allow'on the average 
as nearly'as)spossible what we can sell 
them ‘for. We ‘name ‘definitely our 
allowanee in seach case vif ‘the -following 
particulars are given :—Makers’ name, 
style-ef'madine, cost, how old, for what 
purpose used, condition, accessories. 

2nd. For first class machines'substan- 
tially as good as new, we generally 
allow about half-price, except for orna- 
mental styles, which are of less value in 
proportion-to-cost. 

dvd. ‘Bor iitiferior machines, if at all 


























useful for trade purposes, we allow 
from £1 to £3 without regard to cost. 

4th. For hand-machines we allow 
from £1 to £2. These are generally of 
little or no value for use, but sell readily 
at low prices. 

oth. In all cases we allow a month’s 
trial. of our own machine before the 
exchange is concluded, and if previously 
arranged, the balance may be paid in 
monthly instalments. 


ewww 


Our Machines are all alike in size, style, 
quality and finish, the differences in price 
arising solely from differences in the stands 
on which they are mounted. 

When mounted on the Hand Appliance, 
they stand quite steady with their own 
weight, and are abundantly satisfactory as 
hand-machines; when mounted on stands or 
cabinets, furnished with the treadle, they 
work more rapidly, and quite as easily. 





ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE, 





Beware of those who do not allow a Month's Free Use of a 
Machine at the buyer’s own home, while pretending to offer 


OUR “TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE.” 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE (0., 
150 CHEAPSIDE AND 135 RECENT STREET, LONDON. 
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A GUINEA BOOK FOR 12s. 64. 

Just prcernascyes = on toned paper, in the’ |. 
finest manner, ana a pong mene in cloth aad and ‘old, 
GEMS OF N NATURE. “AND ART. 

Illustrated with 24 Coloured Plates, from Drawings 

by T. W. Woop, H. Nozt Humpuneys, E. Freup- 
une, F, W. Farrnort, and other eminent Artists. 

*,* This book, not only from the beauty of illustra- 

tions, which combine the most brilliant colouring with 

the greatest artistic taste, but also from the interesting 


character of its letterpress, will be one of the most. 


beautiful Presentation and Drawing-room Table Books 
published this season, while from its being quite equal to 
the o' guinea books of its class, it. will possess the 
additional merit-of being the cheapest issued, 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN AND CO., 
10, Stationzns’ Hatt Court. 





W.- .. THOM 3 8, PATENT SEWING 
4 ae MACH ae DOMESTIO PURPOSES, 


Gswise MACHINES FOR TAILORS, 

EWING MACHINES FOR pd nat 
IMPROVED MACHINES FOR FLOWERING, 
Grune MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR 
MAKERS, 


Giving MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE 
MAKERS. 





_ FOR SADPLERS, MILL BAND 

MAKERS, &c. w 

| % ALL LOOK-STITOH, work alike on both sides 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 

| W. F. THOMAS & CO., the Patentees, 1 and 2, 

| Cheapside; Regent Cireus, Oxford Street, London; and 64, 

} Union Passage, Birmingham. ts Wanted. 








seasoned eo er and WARRANTED to 
Twevry-ong Guingas. These Instruments have 
“ Instructions Sep the-Pignalonte.” puso @._ 
A splendid assortment of 


Wu. SPRAGUE’S” 
PIANOFORTES 


21 GUINEAS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND B 
Wms SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very 7 and superior cm oo 


ae seles at 
ype by) _ price 
judges. 
description, in Oak: a Guineas; in 


Iliustrated Sect ad Be 
MON4D MS, of — 


ie Rae in Rosewood, 18 to 60 @ uiness. Sprague’s “ Instructions 8 vom ae 





WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 


1, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 





Educational Works of DR. CORN WELL, F.R.G.S. 


nS TE ERIE IEE LS ICAL OE OT TEE 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 46th Edition. &s. 6d.; 


or, with 80 Maps on Steel, 5s, 6d, 


Benn penne ha and Revised, bringing down the information 
to 


SCHOOL ia 2s. 6d, plain; 4s. coloured. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 29th Bdition, 
1s.; or He 48 pp: of Questions, 1s. 4d, Questions 


alone, 
MAP. 00K FOR BEGUINERS. Maps (above 70) 
‘Is. Gd.; 23. 6d. coloured, 


BOOK oF BLANK MAPS, 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS, 1s. 


ALLER & CORNWELLS SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
rd Edition. cloth ; 2s, red‘leather,, 


nine ‘0 . 85th 
He MMAR FOR BEGIN NERS Edition, 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER, 32nd Edition. 1s. 6d, 


| KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. ». 


ion oo ENGLISH POETRY, 14th 


THE SCIENCE OF. RY Sone A Syste- 
of Numerical. and 


Computation. 
By By diieee ELL, Ph. D: G@. Frrox, M.A. 
kh ation, 4 6a. 


SCHOOL > ehh 10th Edition. 1s. Gd. 





KEY TQ 5 BC AE EME. 4s. 6d. 

*,* In both Arithmeties the “D System” is explained, and 
ut aes ues Sin ied ba be Fone a np 
etre Syssem.” haere 


_ Shortly will be added to aatate Seale Works on 


__ 1, ENGLISH: SPELLING, 
Il, ENGLISH. POETRY. 





IIL BSGLISH HISTORY. 





tendiny SEGRSER. & On MANION & Cos, ORAS, & Oo Sibu: SUA AA 
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FOR CHILDREN'S DIET, 


gens NOTICE. 
0 Bon: & POLSON were the first to adopt the name 
CORN FLOUR, and they are greatly interested 
in maintaining its reputation, which is liable to be dis- 
credited by the unwarrantable appropriation of the name 
to articles of a different character. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 
PATENT P 


CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME 


CORN F LOUR. are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from an Corn. 


OLMAN S 


C BRITISH 2 


ORN- ‘FLOUR 


is prepared Mion KICE, the staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions (300,000,000) 
of People, and is unequalled fur Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and 
is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 
Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 18 Oorn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as superior to anything of the 
kind now before the public.” 
Testimonial from ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. 


“I find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured; it forms an exceedingly digestible and 
wholesome article of diet.” 














Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
“T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible.” 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & Jd. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


PARKINS & COTTO 





24.25.27& 28.OXFORD S™W 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new mak new make | WRITING CASES of every kind (a 





(will last for years). | choice of 1,000). 
DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and Gen- |INKSTANDS, Mounted, 8s. 6d. 
tlemen, fitted from 20s. | BOOKSLIDES, ditto, 7s. 6d. 
DRESSING CASES from 15s. to £20. | WORKBOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. 
Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 15s. STATIONERY CABINETS, 2ls. 


TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guineas. DESPATCH BOXES, 2ls. to 5 Guineas. 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s, 6d., 12s. 6d., 21s. | PURSES, 1s. to 40s. CIGAR CASES. 











